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Editorial Reflections 


Conventions 


IFE is a complex affair which pro- 
duces, by the process of diver- 
sification, a man. Theodore 
Roosevelt was the greatest and 
the best politician we ever produced. 
Eight years ago he in the flesh—what 
would we not give if we could call his 
grand old spirit of leadership and fair- 
ness back to the flesh now ?—attended a 
Convention, and instead of giving him a 
token of the affection and esteem of his 
fellow citizens they staged a game of 
highway robbery on him. We Republi- 
cans did that, you remember; and I 
doubt very much if we would behave 
ourselves any better another time. 

The ballot is a contrivance invented by 
politcians to amuse the baby and keep 
him quiet while they run off with his 
toys and smash his bottle of milk. This 
is a free country, however, and they let 
Wood run all over it, spending all the 
money he wanted to, exciting all the rest 
of us with an insane desire to vote for 
him for sure; and then at the last min- 
ute they stole him from us and us from 
him, and though neither he nor us lost 
much thereby, it sets a bad precedent for 
the League of Nations. 

Just suppose, now, that the League 
of Nations should follow the tactics of 
the Republican Party? Unthinkable, of 
course; but just suppose that they would 
try it? Perhaps after all it is good the 
Senate wouldn’t let us enter the League; 
they know best the stuff “statesmen” are 
made of. 

But the things that made Theodore 
Roosevelt need to be contemplated now. 
He set out to be a politician.and a state- 
man both in one. So he began by read- 
ing a book on sculpture, and another on 
music, and another on germs, and an- 
other on the mammaliferous strata of 
Pleistocenic periods, and the demigods 
raised a rumpus because they wanted 
him to devote himself to the study of 
politics. In the Taftian Epoch a well- 
fitted expedition carried him from the 
jumble of Washington to the jungle of 
Africa; not much change, to be sure, for 
there were a lot of babbling monkeys still 


at large (in the jungle, I mean) but the 
fond public thought he ought to be stay- 
ing at home and attending to politics, be- 
cause politics was his profession, they 
said. Then things took a turn for the 
worse and Roosevelt had to undergo a 
tourfull operation for popularitianus 
europanitis, and when he got back to 
New York they stood him up in a Pierce- 
Arrow and hauled him the length of 
Broadway. And on each side of Broad- 
way were the densest crowds of cheering 
fellow citizens that ever greeted con- 
quering hero, and I was one of the 
crowd. None of us stood in line for two 
hours on a hot midsummer day to see 
a politician; it was a Man we were look- 
ing for, and Diogenes was there too—in 
fact, I don’t believe Diogenes ever went 
out again after that. 

When we begin to talk politics or 
economics or theology to a musician he 
lays a gentle hand on our shoulder and 
says, “My friend’—with a patronizing 
air that makes us made—"I am a musi- 
cian; I have nothing to do with the mala- 
droit administration of materialus mun- 
danus. Talk to me only of spiritualis 
artisticus,” and if we say what we 
actually think, we mutter to ourselves, 
“Well, I’ll be darned,” and pass on to 
sensible folk. Art never made an Artist 
of a man; it only makes a fool of him. 
It takes Life to make an Artist of a 
man—and while it’s making the Artist 
it is making also the Man. 

And life for the past few months has 
been very much a matter of Conventions. 
There were three of national importance: 
the Republican National Convention, the 
Guild’s National Convention, and the 
Democratic National Convention. So 
far as I have observed the only achieve- 
ments of the Republican National Con- 
vention have been these: Ist, they con- 
trived their Platform so that nobody 
knows what they stand for or against 
and the only way to find out is to elect 
them and then sit down and watch care- 
fully ; 2d, they had an uproariously good 
time (for which you and I paid the bill in 
full) ; 3d, they told you and me to take 
our pet candidate and go to thunder 
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while they nominated somebody neither 
you nor I knew anything about (but 
whom they were sure would be “satis- 
factory” to the Old Guard); .and 4th, 
they made it ever so plain that they are 
tired of Wilson and his cabinent and the 
whole Democratic party. This last 
achievement was the greatest. It came 
entirely unexpected. Of course it was 
conventional. 

Following conventions gets you and 
me into a great deal of unnecessary dif- 
ficulty and makes mental paupers of us 
both. Mr. George Ashdown Audsley, 
one of the finest products of the organ 
world, is fine not because he is of the 
organ world but because he is not of it. 
An efficiency expert is possible only be- 
cause he doesn’t know anything about 
your business and consequently attacks 
its problems’ from an entirely independ- 
ent and unconventional viewpoint. It is 
over-much knowledge that makes con- 
ventional slaves of us all. Mr. Audsley 
drifted across the continent in his new 
book with the proposition that we should 
put our Greats where our Choirs now 
are and I said, gently but firmly and 
politely, “Not so; it is wrong,” and I 
proved it wrong too. Then Frederic 
Mayer came floating down from West 
Point and said he had done it, in spite of 
the veto. That was crime enough in it- 
self, but Mayer stuck to his guns, being 
trained that way, and now he has so un- 
conventionalized me that I must shout 
from the house-tops that the only place 
for the Great manual is at the bottom of 
the whole pack, and that the Swell must 
come next and the Choir third: I will 
not try to prove it; I'll let you try it. 
But if you haven’t tried it, don’t be fool- 
ish enough to say no to the plan. (That’s 
what I did first, and regretted it after- 
wards. I’m making atonement now). 
Convention had destroyed my ability to 
think clearly, because, unlike Theodore 
Roosevelt, I had been centering myself 
on one thing instead of broadening to a 
knowledge of life at its fullest. Con- 
ventionalities, which are only the accu- 
mulation of knowledge and practise, are 
parasites that cling to us and make a 
living on us instead of for us: the only 
man who can think clearly is he who is 
not thus handicapped. 


Democrats 


UT all Conventions are not of this 
order. Let us recall the second 
great Convention of national im- 
portance catalogued above. We can 
can safely pass over the Socialist Con- 
vention and the Prohibitionist Conven- 
tion; they are the specialists among 
Conventions: they see so much of their 
one single brand of truth that they fail 
to grasp even one jot of the manifold 
truths upon which life is founded, and 
humanity in the long run will never turn 
to either of them any more than it would 
turn to the Bryanism that was merely 
one variety of truth about silver and 
gold. 

Speaking of Bryan reminds us all of 
the unpleasant truth that sometimes a 
man does his greatest public good when 
he merely resigns from public office. 
And then there is William Randolph 
Hearst who ran so strong for Hiram 
Johnson that he assisted that gentleman 
—I should say Senator, to a political 
suicide that was none too speedy for the 
good of our pitiable land which is already 
so full of undesirable foreigners and 
their children that the real American and 
the better (and welcome) citizens of for- 
eign extraction are fighting what mo- 
mentarily looks like a losing battle. Isn’t 
it the treason of treasons when a pene- 
tentiary convict dare be thought of and 
nominated for our noblest office of Pres- 
ident! What fools we mortals be that 
tolerate the infamous germ of such so- 
cialism. 

But I’ve wandered from my subject— 
confound the socialists—and now I don’t 
know what I was talking about. But it 
does not matter; these are vacation days, 
and hot ones too. 

The greatest gift of the Republican 
National Convention was not handed 
over to Mr. Harding, but to the Demo- 
crats. It’s really too bad about that, be- 
cause the Democrats, whether we will it 
or not, already have most of the good 
things to brag about in the coming con- 
test. If they only make ado enough 
against him they can beat him easily; for 
certainly we organists and republicans 
aren't very well pleased with him as yet. 
I need hardly mention that what we or- 
ganists and republicans unite on, is pre- 
assured. 
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Now when the Guild was setting up a 
Nominee it beat the Republicans all hol- 
low: it did not select an unknown figure- 
head whom its Old Guard (and it has its 
Old Guard just as much as the Republi- 
can Party has) was sure would be “sat- 
isfactory”’ to the inner circle; instead it 
nominated Victor Baier, a man whose 
integrity is as absolute as the stars of 
heaven and whose faithfulness to the 
exact constitutional duties of his office 
is beyond the possibility of question. But 
in appointing a man to be the head of an 
organization there is very liable to be a 
grievous error. The Republican Old 
Guard betrayed it when they called 
Harding “satisfactory’—and at once 
every man in America is suspicious. 
That betrays the common error. Men 
are only too prone to think of a Presi- 
dent or a Warden as a servant of the 
people. Servant nothing! We don’t 
want a servant in the Executive Man- 
sion; the kitchen and the butler’s pantry 
are the places for servants. Roosevelt 
would have kicked a politician out of his 
office had any dared talk “servant” to 
him. The world isn’t crying for serv- 
ants; it wants Leadership, rip-roaring, 
independent, Big Stick leadership. And 
let us hope that just as we expect Victor 
Baier to be the servant of neither coun- 
cil nor membership, but the leader of 
both, so also can we demand of our next 
President that he be not the servant of a 
political party or a people, but the undic- 
tated-to leader of us all. Taft and 
Roosevelt: one a servant of the strictest 
conventionality; the other an unconven- 
tional and even unconstitutional Leader 
with the Big Stick in one hand and the 
Golden Rule in the other; and if the 
world needs anything to-day it needs 
Big Stick leadership. Should any man 
doubt this, let him try it out with the 
public when he finds his public-given 
leadership contested. 

But it’s a great pity we as organists 
cannot unite on some definite platform of 
our own. The Republicans only bluffed 
it, but if the Democrats only live up to 
their high standards of the past eight 
years, and forget the blunderings of all 
their former administrations and the 
enigmatical collapse of the present one— 
due undoubtedly in part to the greatly 
over-worked and untrustful brain of one 
of the greatest Presidents we have ever 


had (and let not the heat of the mo- 
ment drive us out of that realization) 
and due in equal part to the coming na- 
tional contest, which, as of yore, rends 
our national machinery so out of kilter 
that you and I and the rest of us hardly 
know where we are at—if they can for- 
get and we forgive all that, then they 
have a good chance of winning a tooth- 
some four years. But we as organists 
ought to be of slightly better frame of 
mind. We are supposed to be more or 
less idealistic souls who are striving not 
after money but after true artistry and 
genuine achievement, and in these things 
there is not a man alive who can do us 
damage; so why not get together and 
enjoy the mutual advantage of working 
out a program with each other, instead 
of working all alone and keeping a jeal- 
ous and unkindly eye—oh yes, we do it; 
let’s be frank with ourselves, at least in 
these few summer days that remind us so 
vividly of the hereafter—on any other 
man who is earnestly striving for achieve- 
ment? There is plenty of room for us all 
at the top. Some of us once thought 
Lemare was the greatest organist in the 
world, and some Guilmant; and thén 
came Heinroth, and he is different from 
each of the others; and Yon is there 
now, and Farnam, and Biggs, and Cour- 
boin, and Bonnet, and there is room for 
every one, and not a one of them, so far 
as I know anything about organ play- 
ing, could possibly be mistaken for any 
of the others: each has his own peculiar 
achievements before which you and I 
and the other fellows who have not 
worked so hard as they, must bow in 
recognition. But we don’t need to kneel 
or lick up the dust under their feet, that 
would be carrying Democracy too far. 
Democracy is a fine thing for every 
world into which mankind has divided 
itself, but socialism is democracy run 
wild on only one little point of its por- 
cupinal cloak. 

Let’s wake up and get down out of our 
choir loft where we spend much too 
much of our time, and mix with a world 
of Republicans and Democrats whose 
bills we have to pay. They will do us 
much good. Besides, they will need the 
refining influence of our friendship when 
the ballots are being passed around next 
November. 
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MERICAN ecclesiastical compos- 
H ers have as yet achieved but 
little of permanent worth. In 

the earlier days standards were 

too low; and in these latter days many 
composers who might otherwise have ac- 
complished something have either turned 
their attention to other forms of com- 
position or have written pot-boilers and 
quick-sellers. There have been a few 
into whom the God-given inspiration 
seems to have been breathed. Of these 
an occasional one has persisted; but for 
one who has upheld high ideals many 
have yielded to the temptation of com- 
mercialism in one form or another and 
have deliberately prostituted their price- 
less talent—whether because of laziness 
or because of a yearning for popular ap- 
plause it matters not. They are like a 
man whom I recall as having been in the 
late go’s one of the two or three most 
promising young church composers in 
America. His early technical training 
had given him facility in the use of har- 
monic material, and his work was origi- 
nal and serious and possessed something 
of the divine spark. He was looked upon 
as certain to make his mark. But either 
his inspiration proved to be a mere flash 
in the pan, or he chafed under the 


monotony of close application and the . 


disappointment of slow and inadequate 
return for his labor; for he refused to 
pay the price demanded of all who set 
out to hew a path to their ideal, and 
to-day the little that he writes never 
comes to the serious notice of real mu- 
sicians. 

Of our present-day ecclesiastical com- 
posers, there is none whose work pos- 
sesses in fuller measure the essentials of 
permanence than that of Henry Clough- 
Leighter. His development has been 
along individual lines; but a great talent 
has been intrusted to his keeping, and he 
has used it and made it yield increase, 
fifty or an hundredfold. Why should 
church music be dull? Why should it 
not appropriate to itself some of the ele- 
ments that make for success in concert 
and dramatic music? These or similar 
questions he may—or may not—have 
asked himself. If he did not actually 


formulate them in words he has acted on 


Henry Clough-Leighter and His Church Music 
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their suggestion and has incorporated 
into ecclesiastical composition a_ten- 
dency towards thematic intricacy and 
orchestral tone color that have generally 
been told to be the exclusive stock in 
trade of dramatic and symphonic com- 
posers. 

Henry Clough-Leighter was born in 
Washington, D. C., May 13, 1874. He 
was educated privately and at Columbian 
University (Washington) but did not 
complete the course at Columbian, re- 
linquishing a scholarship at the end of 
two years in order to devote his time to 
the study of music. 

At the early age of five years he began 
the study of piano under his mother’s 
direction. A little later he was solo chor- 
ister at St. John’s Washington, and at 
the age of thirteen he began the study of 
organ under Dr. George Walter, some- 
time organist at Trinity Church, New 
York. The next year he received his 
first organ appointment, at St. Michael’s 
and All Angels, Washington. At the 
age of eighteen he was organist and 
choirmaster at Epiphany Chapel, and 
from 1892 to 1899 he held a similar post 
in Epiphany parish, as well as in the 
Jewish synagogue. From 1899 to 1901 
he played in Providence, R. I., and since 
1901 he has been organist at the First 
Congregational Church, Milton, Mass. 

Mr. Clough-Leighter’s theoretical in- 
struction was received from Edward Kim- 
ball, George Walter, Henry Xander, and J. 
Humphrey Anger of Trinity University, 
Toronto. In 1900-1901 he was instruc- 
tor in theory at the Howe School, Bos- 
ton, Mass. During the succeeding seven 
years he was one of the Oliver Ditson 
Company’s associate editors; and since 
1908 he has been technical editor of the 
Boston Music Company. 

Mr. Clough-Leighter’s compositions in- 
clude many song cycles, anthems and 
other choral works; more than one hun- 
dred art songs; and several cantatas, of 
which Christ Triumphant (for solo 
voices, chorus, organ and full orchestra), 
The Righteous Branch (for solo voices, 
chorus and organ) and the Psalm of 
Trust (for solo voices, chorus and or- 
gan) are perhaps the best known. Also 
The Day of Beauty (for lyric voice, 
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string-quartete and piano) ; Lasco, dram- 
actic tone-poem for tenor and full sym- 
phonic orchestra; The Recessional, Vic- 
torian Ode for chorus and orchestra, and 
The Christ of the Andes, for chorus, of 
very large proportions, and orchestra. 

Besides his musical activities, he is a 
man of varied intellectual pursuits. For 
many years he has been a close student 
of metaphysics and psychology, ind he 
takes a keen interest in psychical research 
and other problems of the so-called oc- 
cult. More than any other American 
composer he has been successful in 
expressing musically the psychological 
intricacies of humanity. Indeed, perhaps 
the simplest key to his exceedingly indi- 
vidual style is to explain it as a transla- 
tion into tone of the complex motivation 
of the human mind. 

Mr. Clough-Leighter is a man of un- 
usual charm. Retiring in temperament, 
he avoids the publicity that many com- 
posers seek. But since, unlike many 
others, he has to a remarkable degree suc- 
ceeded in eliminating the personal equa- 
tion and in approaching a plane of con- 
sciousness on which personality blends 
into universality, the man harmonized so 
completely with his music that to know 
the one is to know the other. 

Beginning at an early age—for his 
FestivAL TE Deum IN B was composed 
in his middle ‘teens, though not pub- 
lished until 1897—his first inspiration 
was hardly more than a faint flicker, a 
mere will o’ the wisp beckoning from the 
distance. But he followed its beckoning, 
and with the passing years it has grown 
clearer and steadier. Perhaps he would 
say, if asked, that its elusive flame is still 
as far away as at first; for this is one of 
the paradoxes of spirit, that the source 
of inspiration, though wholly within 
one’s self, is beyond self and forever 
unattainable, because when one has 
reached it he has lost self, and when he 
has entered the light he has become a 
part of the flame. Clough-Leighter’s 
technical training was calculated to give 
him an adequate mastery of material. 
Few theoreticians in America have un- 
derstood a student’s need better than J. 
Humfrey Anger, formerly of Trinity 
University, Toronto; and it was to him 
that the youthful Clough-Leighter turned 
for the completion of his theoretical 
course. On the foundation thus firmly 


laid he has built, slowly but never tim- 
idly, until to-day we acknowledge him a 
master of harmony and form. The 
secret of his success lies, it seems to me, 
in the happy balance that he has pre- 
served between the intuitional in his na- 
ture and the intellectual. Intuition alone 
tends to exhaust itself in riotous living; 
intellect to fritter away its energy in 
analytical thinking. Success attends the 
composer who can harness his Pegasus, 
indeed, but who has also the skill to con- 
struct from the nuts and bolts, wheels 
and springs of harmony and counterpoint 
a vehicle worthy of his steed. If he har- 
nesses wings to a two-wheeled dump- 
cart, he need not be surprised if he re- 
ceives some rough jolts. 


Early Works 


Analysis of Clough-Leighter’s compo- 
sitions shows them to fall naturally into 
three groups: youthful works; those of 
an arbitrarily-limited but well-defined 
middle period; and later ones, begin- 
ning with his Op. 50 or thereabouts. 
Good examples of the early anthems are 
FestivAL TE Deum in B, Op. 9, TE 
Devo in G, Op. 10, and Te Deum in G 
minor, Op. 11. These works need lit- 
tle comment. They possess interest be- 
cause the composer has something to 
say; but naturally he says it somewhat 
crudely in comparison with his later 
mastery. The compositions lack matur- 
ity of form, and occasionally there occurs 
a harmonic progression so forced as 
almost to make one wince (TE Deum in 
B, “Of the Father,” page 7, for ex- 
ample). 

The workmanship in these early com- 
positions is frankly imitative, and Dud- 
ley Buck is evidently the composer who- - 
has exerted the greatest influence upon 
Clough-Leighter. There are numerous 
instances of a meaningless movement of 
parts, the use of counterpoint for coun- 
terpoint’s sake (the accompaniment to 
“When Thou Tookest,” TE Deum in G 
minor, for instance) which is character- 
istic of the Buck church music, but 
which in the later Clough-Leighter com- 
positions loses its restless ambling and 
develops into an element of real strength. 
On the other hand, there are occasional 
passages of rare beauty—as, for instance, 
the setting of “The Holy Church” and 
the dozen succeeding measures in TE 
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Deum in B. Such passages foreshadow 
the harmonic freedom of a maturer 
Clough-Leighter. 

These early anthems are by no means 
to be discarded by choirmasters as youth- 
ful effusions and hence of little value. 
My own choir and congregation are fond 
of them, and only a few days since an 
organist told me that his choir had re- 
cently sung the TE Deum in B for the 
first time, and that he had not found it to 
be “baby music,” either. These anthems 
are of about the grade of difficulty of 
Buck’s B minor Te Deum, and though 
written by a youth of high school or 
college age, surely they are as well worth 
singing as many anthems published by 
composers of maturer years. 


The Middle Period 


The choral works of Clough-Leighter’s 
second period are of sufficient relative 
importance in the anthem literature of 
America to warrant extended analytical 
treatment. They include eight anthems, 
Op. 25 and 29 two cantatas, THE PsALM 
oF Trust, Op. 31, and THE RIGHTEOUS 
BraNncH, Op. 32; a Christian anthem, 
Op. 33, an Easter cantata, CuRist TRI- 
UMPHANT, Op. 35, and an Easter anthem, 
Op. 37; and three festival anthems, Op. 
4I and 42. 

Between the Op. 11 of the early works 
and the Op. 25 of the second period 
Clough-Leighter the composer is found 
to have taken tremendous forward strides. 
He has found himself. The light of his 
inspiration has begun to shine with a 
steadier radiance, and in the technic of 
writing he has attained a sureness and a 
deftness of touch that were absent in 
his earlier works. Of all his church an- 
thems, none excels in singableness the 
setting of ArIsE, SHINE, Op. 25. The 
opening figure imitates the majestic peal- 
ing of bells, as one hears it so often in 
England. It persists, a brilliant and fes- 
tive background of tone, throughout the 
opening chorus. The treatment is quite 
original. Later occurs a bit of colorful 
writing in the setting of “Gross Dark- 
ness,” which is followed by a florid set- 
ting of “But the Lord Shall Arise.” The 
anthem ends with a repetition of the 
opening maestoso movement. It is essen- 
tially a chorus number, moderately diffi- 
cult in the organ part but not difficult for 
the voices. It should be in the repertory 


of every good choir. illustration 514 
shows the opening measures, minus the 
first note, G, of the word “Arise.” 
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The Maeniricat, from the Service in 
C, Op. 25, is deservedly one of the most 
popular of the Clough-Leighter anthems, 
perhaps the most popular. It is literally 
multum in parvo, for it includes bril- 
liant, lyric and dramatic composition. It 
is not difficult, and it may be sung effec- 
tively by either quartette or chorus. II- 
lustration 515 shows one of the middle 
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themes. The theme of “For He that is 
Mighty” is, in a sense, the characteristic 
or unifying theme of the service, for it 
recurs in the Nunc Dimittis and again 
in the Te Deum. In the Magnificat its 
calm lyricism contrasts strongly with the 
fervor of “He Hath Showed Strength.” 
The opening measures of the Nunc Di- 
mittis are devout, prayerful, tender. 
They are followed by the service theme, 
already referred to, and a repetition of 
the opening measures ends the move- 
ment. The Gloria, liturgically necessary, 
is musically superfluous. 
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The Te Deum presents some admir- 
able writing. The “praise” theme is 
virile and works up to a climatic “Holy, 
Holy, Holy.” A brisk, joyous section, 
“The glorious company,” leads back to 
a repetition of the opening theme at 
“Thou art the King.” A few measures 
of obvious padding occur in the Buck- 
like interlude at the bottom of page Io, 
but they are promptly forgotten in the 
lyric charm of the alto solo, shown in 
illustration 516, “When Thou _ tookest 
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upon Thee” and the irresistible swing of 
the succeeding pages. There are effec- 
tive sequential passages on page 13, and 
the service theme appears again at the 
words, “Day by day we magnify Thee,” 
falling upon the spirit like a peaceful 
benediction. While this Te Deum is not 
so well known as the Magnificat, it is 
hardly less effective, and it should find a 
place in the permanent repertory of 
every choir that essays to sing the Te 
Deum. The Maeniricat in F, also Op. 
25, contains some excellent writing. It 
is full of energy and is melodious and 
comparatively simple. In the Nunc Di- 
mittis the lovely imitative continuation 
of the opening measures creates an at- 
mosphere of Gothic architecture that is 
truly ecclesiastical. Again the musical 
setting is complete without the Gloria, 
which may be omitted in churches where 
the liturgy does not require it. 

The Harvest CANTATA, Op. 29, con- 
tains some virile chorus writing, to- 
gether with much of the characteristic 
Clough-Leighter independence of organ 
support. In the soprano solo, “Thou 
openest Thine hand,” the composer bids 
farewell (so far as I have observed) to 
the aimless, moto perpetuo form of ac- 
companiment which he had _ inherited 
from Dudley Buck. The choral finale, 
“The pastures are clothed with flocks,” 
is a truly exquisite pastoral movement. 


Ped 
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The Christmas anthem, LicHtT oF 
MEN, Op. 29, is written in dignified 
ecclesiastical style. The Easter anthem 
of the same opus number, WHERE Hast 
Tuou Laip Him? opens with a pensive 
setting of “They have taken away my 
Lord”; and the succeeding dialogue be- 
tween Mary and Jesus is one of the most 
effective settings of this scene to be found 
in anthem literature. Clough-Leighter’s 
choice of text for the chorus that fol- 
lows is a triumph of pure logic and spir- 
itual insight, and the effect of “O death, 
where is thy sting?” just at the psycho- 
logical moment, is wonderfully dramatic 
and convincing. Again in WHEN THE 
SasBATH Was Past—still Op. 29—he 
has grouped Biblical texts in similarly 
logical and effective sequence. The an- 
them opens with a sweet, solemn setting 
of “And when the Sabbath was past”, 
followed by the familiar story of the 
woman and the angel, as related by Mark. 
The majestic assurance of the chorus, 
“Now is come our salvation”, interprets 
the gospel story as the words of the 
chorus in a Greek tragedy drive home 
the truth and interpret the lesson of the 
drama. The anthems of Op. 29 are not 
vocally difficult, and each, in its way, is 
effective. 

The cantatas, THe Psatm oF TRUST, 
Op. 31, and THe RicuHTeous BRANCH, 
Op. 32, are examples of strong, ecclesi- 
astical composition, abounding in devices 
familiar to composers of church music— 
imitative writing, figured  choral-like 
passages, and some excellent five, six, 
and eight-part harmonic counterpoint. 
Clough-Leighter rarely expresses him- 
self in fugue form; but the opening 
chorus of The Psalm of Trust is a fugue 
exposition, which, however, is developed 
freely and chromatically rather than con- 
ventionally. The Christmas anthem, 
Tue Licut Hato SHINED Upon Us, 
Op. 33, is an effective chorus number, in 
which the voices are broadly massed. It 
contains a good solo setting of “Mercy 
and truth are met together.” 

The Easter cantata, CHrist TRIUMPH- 
ANT, Op. 35, though not a long work, is 
a truly big one. In at least one impor- 


tant respect it marks a radical departure 
from former Clough-Leighter methods, 
for in part the burden of support is 
shifted from thematic construction to 
color, from an intellectual to a more emo- 
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tional basis. Indeed, at times the com- 
poser almost promotes color to the fore- 
most place. Of course, there never had 
been a colorless Clough-Leighter; but in 
former works, while always present, 
color had been rather incidental than 
essential. But in Christ Triumphant 
color is employed deliberately to illum- 
inate and to interpret the text. The ac- 
companiment is conceived throughout in 
terms of orchestral color, and to make it 
effective the organist must re-create it 
similar terms on the organ. Another in- 
novation is the adoption of a tonal motto, 
or leit-motif. The cantata is divided 
into two parts, Christ Crucified and 
Christ Risen. The motto consists of 
three notes and is the same for both 
parts; but in the first section the notes 
descend while in the second they ascend. 
The prelude is built wholly on the tones 
of the motto. It possesses harmonic 
variety, but relies largely on tone-color to 
create atmosphere. 

Clough-Leighter’s vocal writing in 
Christ Triumphant is in spots almost in- 
expressively lovely. It is filled with 
poetry—poetry of tone and color and key 
relationship. The setting of “God so 
loved the world” is replete with tender- 
ness. It is not a God that holds aloof 
until man shall see the error of his ways 
and seek Him; it is a God whose om- 
niscient vision sees the folly of man’s 
waywardness and looks with yearning 
pity upon his suffering. Few pages any- 
where are more expressively written than 
the alto solo, “Now in the place where 
He was crucified there was a garden”, 
sung to the accompaniment of softly toll- 
ing bells and followed by the strong, dig- 
nified chorale, “Jesu, Son of Mary, hear!” 
The cadence of the chorale is somewhat 
unusual—an augmented sixth followed 
by the tonic. I recall but few instances 
of the cadential use of the augmented 
sixth, and none more effective than 
Clough-Leighter’s. 

The second part of the canta is quite as 
strong as the first. It is a tremendously 
virile procession of chords that accom- 
panies the tenor and bass narration on 
pages 19 and 20; and it is a joyous fugue 
that sets “He is the first-begotten’’, in- 
terrupted midway by the thematic out- 
burst, “Christ is risen!” then pursuing 
its course to the tenor climax, “I am the 
Resurrection and the Life!” And after 
the s‘ory has been dramatized in tone the 
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composer again chooses a simple text, by 
means of which he interprets the drama; 
for it is because of the resurrection of 
Jesus that the benediction of the Spirit 
descends upon us, saying, “Peace I leave 
with you, My peace I give unto you.” 
Vocally, Christ Triumphant is within the 
range of any high-grade chorus with 
good solo voices; but the organ parts, 
which paint a color background that 
either makes or mars the effectiveness of 
the work, should not be undertaken by a 
player who is not himself an artist in 
tone-combination. 

Of the various Clough-Leighter an- 
thems sung by my own choir, our favor- 
ite is THE Worp INCARNATE, Op. 41. I 
do not recall another setting of the mystic 
words that occur at the beginning of 
John’s gospel that approaches Clough- 
Leighter’s depth of spiritual insight. The 
writing is Wagnerian—sensitive, poetic, 
devout, but above all full of color. An 
equally beautiful section is the three- 
page solo, “Thou art fairer than the 
children of men.” Without being in the 
slightest degree imitative of Wagner, the 
atmosphere of this setting is to me so 
markedly that of Tristan and Isolde that 
I am impelled to transform the solo into 
a duett, in frank imitation of the love 
duett of Tristan and Isolde. I introduce 
the solo tenor at the words “Mercy and 
truth,’ on page 6. On page 7 the so- 
prano takes the first line and the tenor 
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the second; and from the third line to the 
end I use the voices together, building 
an independent tenor part from the imi- 
tative figure of the accompaniment. As 
in Tristan and Isolde, so here, love is 
the theme; but it is love of God, not car- 
nal affection. I think it was Clough- 
Leighter’s writing, in this passage, that 
first revealed to me the sublimity of Wag- 
ner’s writing in the Tristain duett, that 
showed me in music how near to spiritual 
love human affection may approach. 
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In Now Is Curist Risen, Op. 41, 
there is a similarly Wagnerian bit of 
writing, in the setting of “O death, where 
is thy sting?” and “The sting of death is 
sin”; and at the very end of the anthem, 
accompanying the esctatic outburst, “Hal- 
lelujah!” the composer has introduced, 
with stupendous effect, the chiming bells 
of Monsalvat. I do not mean to insinuate 
that Clough-Leighter is a plagiarist from 
Wagner. What I have called Wagnerian 
writing in certain portions of The Word 
Incarnate is not a borrowing of Wagner- 
ian harmonies. Clough-Leighter’s treat- 
ment is wholly original and the resem- 
blance to Tristan and Isolde is purely 
atmospheric. And the Parsifal figure orig- 
inates—so far as Clough-Leighter is con- 
cerned—in the anthem in which it occurs. 
The first three notes form the beginning 
of his principal theme, and it is only the 
accidental alteration of the interval be- 
tween the third and fourth notes that 
makes the figure identical with that in 
Parsi fal. 

Tue Victory THrouGcH Curist, Op. 
42,-is quite difficult but effective. It is 
modernly chromatic and harmonically in- 
tricate, foreshadowing in a measure the 
Clough-Leighter of the third period. The 
introductory narration, “There is one 
God and one Mediator between God and 
Man”, is an example of the composer’s 
mature style, in which the voices move 
backwards and forwards across a back- 
ground of orchestral color like a jewelled 
hand embroidering a cloth of gold. 

These anthems are the sort that should 
be studied by every choir that has grad- 
uated from the musical kindergarten, for 
they are a liberal education—and no one 
will deny that the choir needs educating 
quite as truly as the congregation. On 
first trial Clough-Leighter’s music will 
not be pleasing to the taste of signers 
nourished on sweetened water; but per- 
severed in it will prove musically stimu- 
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lating. Clough-Leighter always writes 
vocally; that is, his parts, though often 
difficult, are always singable. But his 
anthems cannot be learned in fifteen- 
minute rehearsals. They demand real 
study. Clough-Leighter’s mature organ 
parts are frankly difficult. He seldom 
writes a mere accompaniment. In a typi- 
cal Clough-Leighter movement the voices 
sail upon a veritable sea of tone, formed 
of depth upon depth of intricately inter- 
woven themes. He presupposes in the 
organist both technical skill and musical 
intelligence; and whoever lacks these 
qualifications had better let Clough- 
Leighter alone. One critic has said of 
him, “Here is a composer whose music 
has physiognomy.” It is indeed true 
that a page of Clough-Leighter differs in 
appearance from that of any other com- 
poser. He builds as characteristically in 
cold type as in living tone. But it is all 
to some purpose; there is no waste ma- 
terial. He thinks normally in terms of 
contrapuntal combination, and one finds 
no slovenly part writing, no unresolved 
discords left, like unshriven souls, to 
wander through space. 

To singer, organist and theoretician 
alike Clough-Leighter’s work is a joy 
and satisfaction. How about congrega- 
tion? I cannot answer authoritatively, 
for I rarely hear an anthem in which I 
do not participate. But since Clough- 


" Leighter’s music is rich in musical in- 


spiration, expressed in ecclesiastical form 
and possessing a strong, serious, devout 
individuality, I fell sure that a congre- 
gation reared on generous portions of 
Clough-Leighter will attain a healthier 
religious development than one fed from 
Sunday to Sunday on some of the sac- 
charine products that flood the market. 


A Policy 


ig may happen that two contributors 
may contradict each other here and 
there. If this should trouble the read- 
er, I for my part shall see no harm in 
it, and I shall not apologize. On the 
contrary: it is a very wholesome thing 
to be constantly troubled, whether by 
the discovery of new physiognomies or 
by the revelation of previously unsus- 
pected aspects, attractive or repulsive, 
of faces one thought quite familiar — 
G. Jean-Aubry, Editor of the Chester- 


Response 
: WARREN R.HEDDEN 1929 
Espressivo 


18) love, that casts out fear, 
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from The American Organist. Copyright 1920 
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Pipes of Haskell Patent 
I. Reedless Oboe 


into three equally essential com- 

ponents: Mechanics, Tone, and 

Specification; and each of these 
has in our own day its mas‘er intellects. 
The mind of George Ashdown Audsley, 
prophet in Specification Building, has 
never had its equal; the mechanics of 
Robert Hope-Jones were, and still are, so 
advanced that many builders and innum- 
merable players even yet are incapable of 
appraising them; and the tone building 
of William E. Haskell is the outstanding 
achievement of an hitherto tone-deaf age. 
Of Mr. Haskell personally we will not 
speak till the close of this series of 
articles, excepting to say at this time that 
his labratories are in Vermont and that 
his connéction with the organ-building 
world is not, as would naturally be pre- 
sumed, with the well-know firm of build- 
ers of that name. 

Probably the first outstanding achieve- 
ment which brought William E. Haskell’s 
name prominently forward was the in- 
vention of the Reedless Oboe. What for- 
merly was accepted in the organ as the 
Oboe bore very slender resemblance to 
the genuine Oboe; rather was it a thick, 
stringy, unpleasant tone somewhat like 
the Violoncello would get at its very 
worst if it were only the size of the vio- 
lin; and this we all guillibly accepted as 
an imitation of the orchestral Oboe. But 
that is not the worst of it. The thing 
would never stay in tune and the average 
organ, instead of having a voice worth 
using merely as a filler, had an out-of- 
tune nuisance which was always in the 
way. Mr. Haskell, in commenting on his 
invention, which was patented November 
19, 1907, Says: 

“TI have long maintained that any tone 
desired could be produced in a simple 
pipe, and the conclusive evidence offered 
by the various pipes themselves has 
proven this theory to be correct. It is 
merely the presence of certain harmonics 
which produces the character of tone, and 
the problem of exciting the proper har- 
monics speaking with a fundamental has 
conclusively been accomplished in the 
Saxaphone, Oboe, Clarinet, and Tuba, 
naming them in the order of their com- 
mercial perfectior.” 


CT: MODERN organ is divisible 


These reedless pipes stay in tune just 
as the rest of the organ; changes of tem- 
perature and atmosphere have no more 
effect on Mr. Haskell’s Oboe or Clarinet 
than they have on a Diapason or a Sali- 
cional. And though that would be an 
urgent recommendation in itself, it is not 
all; it is not even half the story, for the 
strongest recommendation is the quality 
of the tone. The Haskell Oboe is a truer 
reproduction of the orchestral Oboe than 
has ever before been achieved, and simi- 
larly the Clarinet. Most of us will recall 
the tribute Mr. Audsley—who is a most 
critical judge and whose verdict is in- 
capable of being swerved to the right or 
left—paid to the Haskell Saxophone in 
his recent book where he wrote of the 
hearing he gave it in competition with a 
saxophonist, with the result that the only 
difference he could detect was that the 
Haskell Saxophone never ran out of 
breath and the orchestral player did. The 
orchestral Saxophone player in that se- 
vere trial was Mr. John Mackin, of the 
Third Regiment Military Band, Phila- 
delphia. 

“The imitation reed tones,” says Mr. 
Haskell, “are of inestimable advantage to 
the purchaser, as he thereby receives a 
register of pipes of the character of tone 
that he desires with the knowledge that 
these pipes will stay in tune with the 
rest of the organ. This is of inestimable 
advantage to churches in rural communi- 
ties where the services of an organ tuner 
are seldom obtainable.” 

The front of the pipe, which is made in 
the usual manner of ordinary metal pipes, 
is slightly flattened at the mouth, which is 
one-fifth the circumference in width; the 
height of the mouth is two-sevenths of 
the width. The diameter of the body is 
greatest at the line half way to the top, 
so that from the mouth up and from the 
top down it gradually increases till the 
two pieces meet at the line. The cup is 
an important feature; its depth equals 
the pipe diameter at the top. And an- 
other most important feature is the wood 
roller, whose size and exact location are 
matters requiring great care. The pipe 
diameter at the mouth of the CC pipe of 
standard commercial make is 31% inches 
and the height of the body from the 
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: REEDLESS OBOE 
Fig. 1 is front view, Fig. 2 is vertical longi- 
tudinal section, Fig. 3 is enlargement of the 
mouth portion of the latter, Fig. 4 is cross- 
section of the latter in line marked 4-4, Fig. 
5 similarly ditto, Fig. 6 is enlargement of the 
lower lip and lanquid as shown in Fig. 3. 


A—body a—toe 

B—foot b—port 

C—mouth c—upper lip 
D—windway d—lower lip 

E—Cup e—windway 
F—roller (draft bridge) f—throat 
G—Tuning slit g—ears 

H—Tuner h—pin holding roller 
i—front of cup m—back of cup 
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mouth to top is virtually 2 inches less 
than the standard 8’. Of course the height 
of the pipes in ascending scale is exactly 
half at the octave, but the diameters halve 
on the 19th (counting starting and end- 
ing notes), with the intermediate pipes 
following exact geometric progression. 
The cup has a flat bottom and a flat front, 
and is made of the same pipe metal, with 
the lanquid soldered to it. This cup con- 
stitutes the actual bottom of the pipe. 
So much for the physical construction, 
which seems simple enough. A close 
study of the plate and the explanation 
given with it will enrich the organ stu- 
dent with a few technical terms by which 
he can definitely designate the various 
portions of a pipe, and will also show him 
most of the essentials of this remarkable 


Oboe. The other pipes of the same class 


were produced largely in the same way 


and in experimenting with them Mr. 
Haskell discovered some principles which 
lead him to other inventions which will 
be dealt with in later articles. 

The tone of the Haskell Oboe and 
Clarinet is much richer than the reed 
pipes of similar name; in fact the thing 
foremost in the inventor’s mind was the 
production of the definite upper-partial 
tones which characterize the orchestral 
instruments, for if those upper-partials 
could be added to his basic tone, the 
achievement would be assured. And that 
is exactly what happened. He found a 
way of adding definite partials to the 
fundamental tone, and undoubtedly from 
his experience will come many other 
equally beautiful and new organ tones. 


West Point’s Organ 


HROUGH the courtesy and co- 

r operation of Frederick C. Mayer, 
organist of West Point Military 
Academy, designer of the en- 

larged organ and the new console, we are 


able to present the complete specification 
of the remarkable organ which is now 


being enlarged and which has_ been 
equipped with a unique console, the pro- 
duct of Mr. Mayer and the Moller Organ 
Factory. It must not be understood that 
either Mr. Mayer or the builders of the 
organ are responsible for the form of the 
specification, though Mr. Mayer is re- 
sponsible for the data it contains. For 
example, #2, a 32’ voice is borrowed, 
according to our specification, from #8, 
a 16’ voice, while Mr. Mayer considers 
the 32’ voice the main unit and the 
16’ the borrowed one. The reader is un- 
doubtedly familiar with our viewpoint, 
which considers the 8’ voice the standard 
voice of the manuals and the 16’ the 
standard of the pedals, all others being 
subservient to them in importance. 
The original West Point organ was 
built by congressional appropriation in 
1910 and was designed by the West Point 
Quartermaster, acting under professional 
counsel. This instrument contained 2,135 
pipes. Since 1911 the instrument has 
been under more or less constant enlarge- 
ment and revision, and March atst, of 
this year, the new console was dedicated. 
The specifications as we give them in- 


clude all materials contracted for and 
now being built by M. P. Moller, Hagers- 
town, Md. When completed, the instru- 
ment will contain 287 stops and couplers, 
128 pistons and manual accessories, and 
49 pedal accessories. The extension of 
the magnificent work thus far has been 
made possible through the generous aid 
and efforts of Brig. General John A. 
Johnston, of the Class of 1879, recently 
in command of the 34th Division, A. E. 
F. Mr. Mayer considers his new con- 
sole second in size only to the Philadel- 
phia Wanamaker instrument, which thus 
far is the largest in the world. 

Further extensions will be made as 
rapidly as possible, through gifts, sub- 
scriptions, offerings at the recitals, etc. 
The West Point cadets themselves are 
vitally interested in the project and when- 
ever the severe rulings of the Academy 
are relaxed sufficiently the cadets sub- 
scribe well over 75% of their funds for 
the work. This, for the men who will be 
America’s future army—all glory to it! 
—is a record to be proud of. 

Following is a list of the gift and me- 
morial registers: 


Chimes, to Col. Wm. Hamilton Harris, Mrs. 
Wm. H. Harris, donor. 

Cathedral Diapason, to Lieut. John Work 
Judson, Mr. Wm. P. Judson, donor. 

Unda Maris, to Gen. George Smith Anderson, 
donated by friends. 

Harmonica Aetheria, to Caroline 
Kuhn, Mrs. R. C. Parker, donor. 


Parker 
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French Horn, to Volunteer John Edgar Rey- 
burn, Mrs. F. C. Harrington, donor 

English Horn, to Cadet Wm. Sterne Hascall, 
Miss A. F. Hascall and Mr. F. L. Stetson, 
donors. 

Orchestral Flute, to Mary Downs Long, Col. 
J. D. Long, donor. 

Double Open Diapason and Contra Bombard, 
to Gen. Samuel M. Mills, Mrs. Charles Dus- 
tin, donor. 

Vox <Angelica, to Sara Robinson 
Gen. John A. Johnston, donor. 
Harp Celesta and Celeste Aeolian, Gen. John 

A. Johnston, donor. 
Horn Diapason, Class of 1884, donors. 


Johnston, 


Mr. Mayer has spent much thought 
on the development of the console and 
organ and many of the features merit dis- 
cussion. The first thing of importance 
is the use of stop-keys in place of the old- 
style stop-knobs ; if stop-knobs had been 
used the console would have been as un- 
sightly and inefficient as the famous San 
Francisco instrument. Stop-keys are 
certainly more efficient than stop-knobs 
ever can be; and in addition to this, they 
permit of the ready use of Cancel Bars, 
which in this instrument are placed over 
each row of keys and operate each entire 
division, so that no matter what stop-keys 
are down, if, for example, the Vox 
Humana is wanted, the player merely 
touches the Cancel Bar over it and then 
lets his hand, all in the same motion, slip 
down over the Vox, and the change is 
made. 

The stop keys are colored according to 
a system of colors set by Mr. Mayer, but 
that subject will have to be discussed in 
some other issue. Suffice it to say that 
color has come to stay, and is an aid of 
great value. 

The pistons are more numerous than 
on any other console ever built, and 
though their placement so far departs 
from logical standards as to render many 
of them almost useless excepting to a 
player very familiar with the instrument, 
Mr. Mayer has hit upon one excellent 
plan which merits universal adoption. In- 
stead of having the usual Tutti Pistons 
operating on the entire organ, he has 
increased the number of individual pis- 
tons for each division, and then specified 
a set of Piston Masters, any one of which 
brings on all the pistons of that same 
numeral. Thus he makes a great gain, 


for the Tutti Piston can lend itself to use 
only when the entire organ is to be reset, 
but the Piston Master not only adequately 


controls the entire organ through its sim- 
ple mechanism, but it also permits the 
organist to control any single division 
through it. For example, Piston Master 
8 can be used to bring on the No. 8 com- 
bination in the entire organ, just as the 
Tutti Piston can; but by using Choir 
piston 8 only the Choir is changed. This 
not only gives a set of Tutti Pistons, but 
it also gives a set of independent divisional 
pistons for each division of the entire 
organ, and the expense of Tutti Pistons 
s eliminated. 

The order of manuals has _ been 
changed, placing the Great at the bottom. 
The reasons that formerly operated in 
favor of the old arrangement of Choir, 
Great, Swell Solo, have been so nullified 
by modern organ building and practise 
that it only requires a few hours’ practise 
on an organ logically placed, to convince 
any player of an open mind; the proper 
arrangement is, beyond all question of a 
doubt, Great, Swell, Choir, Solo. Mr. 
Mayer’s elementary reason for the change 
was the ease of playing pedal passages in 
fugues and sonatas and other contrapun- 
tal movements when they are played from 
the bottom manual instead of the middle 
or upper ones, and since such movements 
will usually be played on the Great, the 
bottom is the place for it. Mr. Audsley’s 
reasons are purely logical, while Mr. 
Mayer’s are purely practical; but it is in- 
teresting to note that what the logical 
mind prophesies, the practical mind en- 
dorses emphatically. 

The Solo, and ultimately the to-be- 
installed Orchestral, are Floating Divi- 
sions; that is, they are not conceived as 
belonging to any one manual, but as play- 
able from every manual alike. In this 
instrument they are coupled to the man- 
uals merely by Floating Division Cou- 
plers, with the result that when Solo and 
Great are played from the same manual, 
neither one can be used at the sub or 
super octave without the other; this is a 
severe limitation of the tonal forces. The 
best way of mechanically connecting 
floating divisions is by the standard cou- 
plers of one pitch only; thus if the Solo 
were equipped with Solo to Great 4’, 
Solo to Great 8’, and Solo to Great 
16’, instead of merely by the Solo Float- 
ing Division, the player could do as he 
wished in coupling instead of being bound 
rigidly to certain limited combinations. 
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The pedal clavier is said to be an exact 
reproduction of the perfected Audsley- 
Willis, which is far in advance of all 
other boards. 

The Solo Pizzicato is effective from 
every manual from which the Solo can be 
played. The Battlethunder effect is 
merely the grouping of several of the 
loudest voices in the organ. 

While stop-keys are preferable to stop- 
knobs in every case, their location at the 
right and left stop-jambs render them 
liable to some of the limitations of stop- 
knobs, chiefly in that the stop-keys on 
either side are to be reached by only one 
hand; but if the stop-keys were to be 
placed above the manuals they could all 
be reached with equal ease by either hand, 
and in the bargain the eye never has to 
travel outside its field of vision. Mr. 
Mayer's intention was to secure a low 
music rack, but most of us will be unable 
to agree with him that a low music rack 
can ever offer any attractions compar- 
able to ease of accessibility of the stop- 
keys and the concentrated field of vision. 

There is a group of light indicators 
above the Solo manual showing the posi- 
tion of various accessories of the pedal 
lever variety, and the key-jambs have 
been well utilized for rocking tablets. In 
all, the console presents many interesting 
features and; certainly is as completely 
equipped with accessories as any console 
could be; but the best of it is, with the 
exception of the pistons which are not 
logically placed, that all the accessories 
are at the organist’s command; there are 
no “impossibilities” included in its com- 
position. Unfortunately, the Echo divi- 
sions were not propérly guarded in the 
wiring, and whenever an Echo register is 
drawn it speaks as an integral part of its 
manual. This objection, the same as 
launched against the manipulation of the 
floating divisions, could have been over- 
come by including proper couplers. 

This instrument, when completed, will 
be one of the great organs of the world, 
and a tribu‘e to the skill of its builder, 
M. P. Moller, of Hagerstown, Md. Lo- 
cated so attractively at West Point, it 
should be the object of a visit by all music 
lovers who visit New York either in win- 
ter or summer, but particularly attractive 
is the Academy in its summer dress, and 
the ride up the historic Hudson on the 
excursion boats that ply between Albany 


and New York is abundantly worth tak- 
ing for its own sake. Many parties of 
organists have already visited West Point 
and enjoyed the hospitality of its organ- 
ist, who will undoubtedly be glad to open 
his unique console for examination by 
those interested in the subject of console 
building. 


Cadet Chapel, West Point Military Academy 
Builder: M. P. Moller, 1920 

Specifications by Frederick C. Mayer 

From data furnished by the designer: 


BR: PP 4.614 S44. 211, C16. 62. bd. Ty; 
We 4. 12 14. 9. 15. 4. 9. 64. 
B: 1%. 9. 1. — 3. 8. 5. 43. 
S: 21. 21. 15. 9. 8. 9. 14. 20%. 
P: 152. 869. 1120. 659. 1035. 61. 681. 4577. 


PEDAL: W 8-12. R4. V4. B17. S21. P152. 
1-64 Gravissima mf w #8 
2-32 Bourdon mf w #8 
3—Open Diapason mff w #33g 
4—Bombarde ff r #95L 
5-16 Dulce Bourdon p w #43s 
6—Gemshorn mp wm #67c 
7—Dulciana mp m 32 
8—Bourdon mf w 44 
9—Contra Bass mf wm #94L 
10—Diapason 3 f wm # 22g 
11—Euphonium f r #52s 
12—Diapason 2 mff w #33¢ 
13—Diapason 1 ff w 44 
14—Seombarde ff r #95L 
15—Tuba fff r #36¢ 
16-§ Dulee Bourdon p w #438 
17—Cello f m 32 
18—Octave ff w #13¢ 
19—Tuhba fff r #36¢g 
20-4 Tuba fff r #36¢g 
21-(8) Chimes mp m #41g 
#10 has 5 additional pipes cf its own not 
borrowed from the Great because of pecu- 
liar conditions of location 


GREAT: W 5-10. R14. V12. B9. $21. P 869. 
22-16 Diapason f wm 66* 


*Contains 5 duplicate pedal pipes 


23—Tuba fff r #36 

24-8 Unda Maris pp m #70c 

25—Unda Meris pp m #69, 70, Tic (3 rks) 
26—-Dulece Diapason mf wm #78c 
27—Vicl Diapason mf m 61 

28—Diola da Gamba f m 61 

£9—Double Covered Flute f w 61 
30—French Horn f r #98L 

31—Diapasrn mff m 61 

32—Horn Fiute mff w #101L 

33—Jubkal Flute mff w 85 

34—Cathedrel Diapason ff wm 61 
35—Trombone ff r #95L 

36—Tuba fff r 85 

37-4 Octave mf m 61 

38—Tuba fff r #36 

39-2 Super Octave mf m 61 

40—III Mixture f m 183 

41-(8) Chimes p m 23 

42—Pattle Thunder fff wm #33, 36g, 95L 
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SWELL: W5. R16. V14. Bl. P1120. 

43-16 Dulee Eourdon p w 73 

44—Euphonium f r #52 

45-8 Quintadena mp m 73 

46—Oboe mp r 73 

47—Salicional mf m 73 

48—Salicional Celeste 2 mf m 61 

49—Salicional Celeste 1 mf m 73 

50—Covered Flute mf w 73 

51—Diapason f m 73 

52—Althern f r 85 

53—Cornopean ff r 7: 

54-4 Forest Flute mp w 73 

55—Violin mp m 73 

56-2 Flautina mp m 61 

57-III Mixture mp m 183 
Tremulant 


$15. 





Echo Division: W 4. R 11. V9. B—. S 9. P 659. 

58-16 Chimney Flute mp m 61 

59-8 Muted Viol ppp m 61 

60—Celeste Aeolian ppp m 110 2 rks 

61—Antiphonal Viol mf m 61 

62—Diapason f wm 61 

63-4 Aetherial Octave pp m 61 

64—Flauto Angelica p w 61 

65—Flauto d@’Amour p w 61 

66-II1 Harmonica Aetheria pp m 122 
Tremulant 


CHOIR: Ws. Ri. V 16. 
67-16 Gemshorn mp wm 73 
68-8 Duleiana Celeste pp m 61 
69—Unda Maris 1 pp m 61 
70—Unda Maris 2 pp wm 73 
71—-Unda Maris 3 pp wm 7: 
72—Keraulophone p m 73 
73—Vox Humana mp r 61 
74—Gemshorn mf m 73 
75—Gemshorn Celeste mf m 61 
76—Claribella mf w 73 
77—Clarinet mf r 73 
78—Dulce Diapason mf wm 73 
79-5 %Gemshorn Quint mp wm 73 
80-4 Gemshorn mp m #79 
81—Harmonic Flute mf m 73 
82-2 Flageolet mp m 61 
83-(8) Harp Celesta mp m #106L 
84-(4) Harp Celesta mp m #106¢L 

Tremulant 


B3. $18. P1035. 


Echo Division: W4. R1. V1. 
85-8 Muted Viol ppp m #59s 
86—Celeste Aeolian ppp m #60s 
87—Vox Angelica pp m 61 

88—Chimney Flute mp m #58s 
89—Antiphonal Viol mf m #61s 
90—Diapason f wm #62s 

91-4 Aetherial Octave pp m #63s 
92—Flauto Angelica p w #64, 65s 2rks 
93-II Harmonica Aetheria pp m +66s 


BSs.8 9. P61. 





SOLO: W5-12. R9. V9. B5. 
94-16 Contra Bass mf wm 85 
95—Trombene ff r 85 

96-8 Orchestral Flute mf w 73 
97—English Horn mf r 73 
98—Frernch Horn f r 73 
99—Hern Diapason f m 73 
100—Viol Diapason f m 73 
101—Horn Flute mff w 73 


$14. P 681. 
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102—Tuba fff r #36¢ 
103-4 Orchestral Flute mf w #96 


~-104—Viol Diapason f m #94 





105—English Horn mf r #97 

106-(8) Harp Celesta mp m 73 

107-(4) Harp Celesta mp m #106 
Tremulant 


COUPLERS: 29 (with the stops) 
Pedal Great Swell Choir Solo 
4’ Pr 8-3, sc Ss sc L 
8’ PGSCL GSC GSC sc L 
16’ sc Ss sc L 
Floating Division: 3 (with the stops) 
L-G. L-S. L-C. 
Piston Couplers: ((right key-jambs) 
P-M. L-G. ES-S. EC-C. 
Crescendo Couplers: (right foot levers) 
L-E. T. 


Pedal Divider (left pedal tab) 
Solo Pizzicato (universal) 


Duplications: 

Pedal Reversibles: 
P4’. G-P. S-P. C-P. (left levers) 
L-G. (right lever) 


Floating Division Couplers duplicated by 
rocking tablets (right key-jambs) 


PISTONS (Absolute): 66 


PY: Gite. Bt. s 3. C12. e4 L112, 
Duplications: Pedal 

P1-7. S8-10. (left studs) 

G7-10. C9-10. (right studs) 


Piston Masters: 
5s. 6s. 7s. 8s. 9s. (under manuals) 
10s. lls. (left pedal studs) 
Adjuster (left Great-jamb) 
Stop Cancels: 8 (duplicating the Cancel Bars) 
PB. G8. a: C.. ¢.. he FT: 
Duplication: (pedal) 
T. (right stud) 


ACCESSORIES: 
Crescendos: 

S (8d). C (2d). L-E (1st). Register (5th). 
Chime Dampers (left Solo-jamb) 
Harp Dampers (left Choir-jamb) 
Crescendo Selectives: (right stop-keys) 

Strings. Flutes. Reeds. Brass. “Expres- 

sive”’.* “Foundation”.* 

*Ineludes voices of expressive musical qual- 
ities and excludes heavy flutes, diapa- 
sons, brass, etc. 

**Includes “foundation organ tones” and 
excludes strings, soft flutes, celestes, 
and all musical voices. 

Stop Cancel-bars: 13. 

One over each row of stop-keys, each bar 
operating on all the stops of its own 
divisicn. 

Pedal: (reversibles): 

*Cymbal to P. (left) 

Pianissimo Chimes (right) 

Full Organ (right) * 

Chimes to P. (right) 

Battlethunder to G. 

All Tremulants (left) 

S. Tremulant (left) 

*Drum and Cymbal to P. 
*Drum to P. (right) 
*Roll to Drum (right) 


(right) 


(right) 
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*Not yet contracted for. 
Chimes and Harp: Mayland 
Blowers: 2, 10 h.p. Kinetics; 1, % hp. 
Kinetic 


CONSOLE NOTES: 

Stop-key groups to the left, by rows, from 
top to bottom: Orch., Orch., Orch. and Swell, 
Echo-Swell and Pedal, Pedal, Pedal; to the 
right: Crescendo Selectives and Solo, Solo 
and Echo-Choir, Choir, Great, Great, Great. 

Indicator lights above top manual, left to 
right: All Tremulants on, Swell and Orches- 
tral Tremulants on, Pedal Divider, Orchestral 
on Swell, Combination Setter on, Solo on 
Great, Chimes on Pedal, Battle Thunder on, 
Drums on Pedal. 

Order of Manuals: The Great and Choir 
occupy each other’s respective positions. 

Crescendo Pedals: left to right, Echo-Solo, 
Choir, Swell, Orchestral, Register. 

Pedal Pistons: left side, by rows from top 
to bottom: Orchestral to Swell; Cymbal, C to 
P, Sto P, P 4’,Gto P; (combinations) P #1, 
P2 Ps, 8 #8, 89,5810; PF #4, Pb, P-6.:P 7, 
All #10s, All #11s. Right: Solo to Great, 
Orchestral shades to Pedal #3, pp chimes; 
Full organ, All Crescendos, coupled together, 
Solo shades to Pedal #4, Chimes to Pedal, 
Battle Thunder to Great; (combinations) C 
#9, C 10, Tutti Register Crescendo, “Expres- 
sive’ Crescendo Selective, String Crescendo 
Selective, “Foundation” Crescendo Selective; 
Tutti Canceller, (combinations) G7, G 8, G 9, 
G10, Cymbals. Block-Pedals at extreme left: 
All Tremulants, Sw. and Orch. Tremulants, 
Pedal Divider; at right: Drums and Cymbals 
to Pedal, Drums to Pedal, Drum Roll. 

Manual Pistons: Main division pistons are 
in central position under their respective 
manuals, and include in each case 12 pistons 
and a Cancel; cancel is located between pis- 
tons 6 and 7; Swell has only 11 pistons, and 
in place of #12 there is a Tutti Cancel. The 
first four pistons of the Solo division are 
located under the top manual at the right 


end, the second four are similarly located 
under the Swell, the third four are similarly 


. located under the bottom (which is in this 


case the Great) manual with the Cancel pis- 
ton between #10 and #11. The Pedal pis- 
tons are similarly scattered under the left 
ends of the manuals, with the difference that 
the second group of four is under the third 
instead of the second manual. Pistons for the 
Echo-Swell are numbered 9, 10, and 11, in- 
stead of 1, 2, 3, and are located under the pass 
end of the Swell manual, with the cancel pis- 
ton between #10 and #11. Echo-Choir pis- 
tons are numbered 9, 10, 11, 12 instead of 1, 2, 
3, 4, and have their Cancel between #10 and 
#11, and they are located under the treble 
end of the third (which is in this case the 
Choir) manual. (These Echo pistons were 
undoubtedly so numbered so as to come under 
the control of the general pistons which oper- 
ate all pistons of all divisions bearing cer- 
tain numerals). There are no Tutti pistons, 
but in their place there is a set of 5 pistons 
which operate not upon stops and couplers 
but upon other pistons; the piston thus oper- 
ating all pistons bearing the number “5” is 
located between piston 4 of the Pedal and 1 
of the Orchestral; piston operating all #6s 
is located between Orchestral 12 and Solo 1; 
ditto 7 is located between Echo-Swell #11 
and Swell #1; ditto 8 is located to the left 
of Solo #5; ditto 9 is located to the right 
of Pedal #8; Tutti Cancel is located in the 
position Swell #12 would ordinarily have. 

Rocking Tablets in key-jambs, reading 
from left to right and from top to bottom; 
left side: Chime dampers, Orchestral to Solo 
manual; Orchestral pistons to Swell pistons, 
Orchestral to Swell manual; Harp dampers, 
Orchestral to Choir manual; Combination set- 
ter, Orchestra to Great manual; right side: 
Solo to Solo manual, Pedal pistons to manual 
pistons; Solo to Swell manual, Echo-swell 
pistons to Swell pistons; Solo to Choir man- 
ual, Echo-choir pistons to Choir pistons; Solo 
to Great manual, Solo pistons to Great Pis- 
tons. 


Photoplaying 
Construction 
GEORGE LEE HAMRICK 


HERE is so much in the photoplay 
that is subtle and even complex, 
that when we come to consider 

the construction we begin to appreciate 
the need of a general knowledge of the 
Drama. The fundamentals remain much 
the same—only the agencies contributing 
to the effect vary in their performance. 
The sage has possibilities in which it 
excels. Likewise is the screen endowed 
with certain characteristics to an extent 
also unapproachable through any other 
medium. Let us see some of the points 
wherein they differ. 


In the screen production, the director 
is absolute master of the situation, as he 
is unlimited in the casting of the scenes 
and in the method of developing the plot. 
He is able to constantly coach the players, 
scene by scene, even while the play is 
being enacted; and he may take and re- 
take a scene until exactly the desired 
effect is obtained. Certainly he may take 
up the plot at just the point he wishes, 
release just so much or so little of the 
story, holding the threads until the mo- 
ment when their release will bring the 
greatest dramatic effect. 
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On the stage much of the action of the 
story is of necessity given by means of 
the narrative through conversation be- 
tween the characters. Needless to say, 
the screen is able to give the story in its 
entirity with direct action, and to fol- 
low successively, scene after scene, a 
story exactly as written in book form. 
The “close-ups” of the photodrama are 
not the least attraction, as making pos- 
sible the greatest display of emotional 
expression ever known to the art in any 
form. 

The mind reacts to the vision of the 
eye in such consumate imagination that 
the loss of the spoken word is an attrac- 
tion rather than a disadvantage—proving 
the old adage that actions speak louder 
than words. A stage production requires 
from two to three hours for presenta- 
tion. We have the same story in film- 
form within sixty or seventy minutes, 
and it is advantageous in that the shorter 
period makes for condensed action and 
a greater tension which impresses the 
mind before it wearies the attention. 
True, the director must rid the scenario 
of all inessentials. The characters are 
usually introduced in such a way as to 
easily become identified with their parts, 
the plot foundation is laid and steadily 
worked to the climax. We may even 
view a photoplay starting in the middle, 
and yet understand it; which is almost 
impossible in book or stage form. 

The result is a swiftly moving plot, 
carefully laid and continuously devel- 
oped up to the “big punch”—much more 
satisfactory than two or three acts, each 
requiring a climax to tide interest over a 
stage wait. To appreciate this, how often 
have you been absorbed in the midst of 
a photo drama, when something hap- 
pened to distract your attention for a 
moment or so? No matter where the 
interruption comes it is seemingly always 
at the most interesting point. Thus we 
learn that the screen makes every bit of 
detail carry its import—to even greater 
extent than the stage—where several 
agencies are working simultaneously to 
create an effect; with the screen only the 
sense of sight may record its message. 

In the stage production, the dramatist 
selects several locations from which the 
story is woven, and into and around these 
he builds the production, thus forming 
the Acts. The multiplicity of scenes in a 





photoplay, while of great benefit to the 
art, is a source of trouble to one analyzing 
it for subsequent playing, as the Acts, 
each representing a certain part in the 
development of the story, must be iso- 
lated. 

So many come to grief over just this 
point—that each scene is a unit within 
itself, while in reality the whole is the 
only unit. The scenes must be consid- 
ered in their relation, one with the other, 
all depending upon the whole. Only by 
grouping the scenes, first into “acts,” “‘sit- 
uations”, or “incidents”, can we hope to 
intelligently plan a music accompaniment. 

To illustrate, let us take a situation 
from a recent picture. It deals with a 
telegram which, we have just seen, is of 
importance to Mr. B who is expecting it. 
We first see an interior scene, showing 
an operator receiving the message. As- 
certaining that it is evidently of impor- 
tance, he calls a messenger, instructing 
him to deliver it without delay. A “flash” 
shows Mr. B. waiting. The next scene 
shows the messenger on his wheel, held in 
a jam at a busy city corner. Finally get- 
ting a signal from the officer, he rushes 
on. We next see him forcing another 
crossing, barely missing an oncoming 
trolley. Next, arriving at the destination 
and dismounting from his wheel. An- 
other flash of Mr. B. waiting. Then a 
servant signs for the message, and im- 
mediately delivers it to Mr. B. 

In viewing this bit of action, prepara- 
tory to fitting it with music, we would 
note the telegram incident (as any of the 
other situations of the story) as to four 
points : 

Ist: The title or description where it 
begins ; 

2nd: Length or Duration of each 
scene ; 

3rd: Character and Atmosphere of 
action and emotion; 

4th: The title or description where 
it ends. 

It will be readily seen that the last 
point will also be the first point of the 
incident immediately following; thus 
affording a routine of situations, from 
twenty to thirty usually completing a pic- 
ture of ordinary length. 

In timing the scenes it is well not to 
note less than fifteen seconds. If the 
time is greater than fifteen and less than 
thirty, indicate it as the one nearest the 
actual time. This applies to scenes of 
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any length—the approximate time being 
the desired information. 

The scenes vary in length from a 
“flash” requiring but a second or so, to 
several minutes in length, the average 
being from one and a half to two min- 
utes’ duration. In giving points one and 
four, “T” will indicate title, and “D”, 
the description where the incident started. 

With timepiece, pad and pencil, we will 
note the situation outlined above, say as 
beginning from 4.20 o'clock: 


4.20 D Scene in telegraph office 


D Delivery to Messenger 
D Flash to Mr. B. 
4.21 D Exterior. Boy on wheel at jam 
D At signal, rushes on 
4.21% D Messenger races crossing 
D Misses collision 
4.22 D Arrives at destination 
D Flash to Mr. B. 
4.23% D Servant signs and receives message 
4.24 D Mr. B, receives message. 


Thus we cover the first, second, and 


Easy Anthems for 
Once More the Twilight Glow 


GEORGE B. NEVIN 


=. is the thing our fathers and 

grandfathers condemned Wagner 
for not having, but it is the thing whose 
presence in music to-day makes us con- 
demn it. Thus have we progressed. And 
thus have our congregations one by one 
transferred their reservations from “pew” 
to plain “seat’’, for “the children of this 
world are wiser than the children of 
light”. In our study of anthems we shall 
therefore look not for the scientific hand 
—any two-year-old student of counter- 
point can supply inexhaustible stores of 
scientific music—but for the feeling heart 
and the beating pulse. 

One of the most important and best 
loved writers of anthems of our age is 
George B. Nevin, the paper manufac- 
turer of Easton, Penna. How can he 
write such beautiful melodies? And how 
can he weave them into such singable and 
practical anthems? The evening anthem 
under discussion shows a melody which 
will linger in the mind long after its 
strains have died out; as the illustration 
shows, it is presented in an effective uni- 
son in the opening measures, as indeed it 
is always presented throughout the an- 
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fourth points of the incident, leaving the 
‘third and most important one, that of 
classification, for our attention. 

The first scene in the telegraph office 
is “neutral”, that is, without any dramatic 
features, since the operator has no inter- 
est in the message other than getting a 
prompt delivery. The scenes showing 
the journey of the messenger and the 
near-accident are full of action, and 
would be “agitated”. The scenes show- 
ing the arrival and delivery of the mes- 
sage are likewise “neutral”, as they are 
only incidents of minor importance. 
Whether the picture be Dramatic, Ro- 
mantic, Coniedy or other classification, 
depends upon the contents of the mes- 
sage, the way it affects Mr. B. and the 
events of the story. This will entail the 
use of a wider vocabulary than we have 
just at present. The subject of classi- 
fication will be more fully discussed in 
the coming article. 


Quartet or Chorus 


them. It is one of those melodies which 
make music popular, and after it has pro- 
gressed through the illustration as shown, 
Mr. Nevin adds an eight-measure sen- 
tence of kindred texture to balance it 
before it returns on the third page of the 
anthem. This added eight-measure sen- 
tence is still melodious, though there are 
simple and attractive harmonies to con-: 
trast with it; the severe musician would 
frown at the sweetened harmonies—and 
when we see a severe musician frown, 
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the rest of us join the public in a rush 
for the thing that has been frowned upon. 


The recapitulation brings the melody 
in the accompaniment, which has hitherto 
been only a piano score following the 
voices, and against it the voices sing a 
unison on lower D for two measures and 
then jump the octave very effectively to 
the upper D. And an effective and pretty 
coda ends the anthem. 

The workmanship is clean and effec- 
tive at all times; the anthem is very easy 
to sing, with beautiful melodies and har- 
monies, and it offers sufficient opportun- 
ity for interpretation. It is just one of 
those little singable jems that have made 
choirs so important an adjunct in the 
service of the church, a service which 
plays so largely on our sympathies, our 
imaginations, our hearts. It is unhesi- 
tatingly recommended for all mixed 
choirs, whether quartet or amateur 
chorus. 


Who Is Like Unto Thee 
JAMES H. ROGERS 

G OMETHING of entirely different 

spirit is Mr. Rogers’ anthem. In it 
the unison is again made use of freely, 
and with good effect. The opening pas- 
sage is shown in the first part of the ex- 
cerpt, with the accompaniment, which 
merely follows the voices, omitted. It is 
vigorous, simple, straight-forward, and 
praiseful ; and it is so easy as to be within 
the range of all choirs, quartet or ama- 
teur chorus. After progressing in this 
mood for two pages, in which unisons 
and modulations play effective parts, a 
solo for low voice is introduced as shown 
in the second portion of our excerpt. As 
befits an anthem of this text, the music 
is subdued; beautiful melodies are out of 
place, and in their place we have this 
simple setting which fits the words ad- 
mirably. 

All beauty and sweetness would give 
the service, or any other program, an un- 
savory taste; and it takes such an anthem 
as this to prevent that catastrophy. James 
H. Rogers is one of the greatest names 
among living composers in our land, and 
the only reason he has not done greater 
things is because he has not set his hand 
and his will to them. This anthem is a 
fair example of his workmanship; it is 
masterful; we never feel that the com- 
poser has lost his thread or that his in- 
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spiration has gotten the better of his 
hand. 

The anthem is one of praise, helpful 
not only for its strong sentiment and wor- 
shipful attitude, but also for its timely 
reminder to a busy mankind that life and 
the whole world did not merely happen, 
but that there was a plan, and is a God, 
behind the whole thing. This anthem is 
recommended to all quartet and chorus 
choirs, not because of its tunefulness, 
which is not prominent enough to war- 
rant endorsement as such, but because of 
its stateliness and the emphasis it gives 
to music as an expression of ideas rather 
than of mere beauty. 


O Come to My Heart 
PAUL AMBROSE 
NE of the most attractive melodies 
ever incorporated in an anthem is 
the one Mr. Ambrose, who is an organist 
in Trenton, N. J., has set to this beauti- 
ful little poem. The first melody, shown 
in the first section of the illustration, oc- 
curs twice for baritone solo against a 
piano accompaniment that has some at- 
tractive little independent features of its 
own here and there. After each singing 
of the main melody the quartet (or 
chorus) sings a brief four-measure sen- 
tence as shown in the second portion of 
the illustration; note the fine effect of 
emphasis as the unison voices break into 
thirds on the high notes. 

The second section, or what would ap- 
pear to be a second section, follows after 
four measures of organ interlude, using 
the theme on which the choir followed 
the solo voice; this theme progresses into 
a crescendo passage in chromatic or 
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quasi-modulating harmony and reaches a 
fairly good climax, not by virtue of 
crescendo alone but rather by virtue of 
the harmonic progressions employed. 
Again the strict theorist would decry this 
delightfulness in music, but life, like 
music, is not theory, it is actuality—and 
if beauty, plain, simple beauty, has no 
place in life or music, we had better give 
up both and take a try at the next world. 
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This section is repeated, with a very 


-fine climax on the word “Jesus”, the very 


word that is the soul of the whole anthem 
as well as the source of peace and joy 
and true beauty in life itself, if one 
dare be honest enough with himself 
to confess it. For this anthem is 
not a soul-less affair; it is very much 
alive with the spirit of the “Jesus” upon 
whose memory it is built. And, true to 
its text, it is filled with touches of beauty, 
of serenity, of peace, of power, of 
strength, and of joy. 

Of course it is a pity to spoil a good 
anthem by telling the enthusiastic truth 
about it, for the thing that is praised is 
the thing most of us are disappointed 
with when we try it for ourselves. To 
overcome the ill effects.of the truth, when 
it is thus so complimentary as it is in the 
anthems chosen for these few pages, and 
those to follow in future issues, it would 
be a good plan for the reader to purchase 
each anthem or organ number discussed 
herein, and then lay them all aside till 
these words of merited praise are com- 
pletely forgotten. Only then can the pur- 
chaser safely undertake their study with- 
out any of the elements of disappoint- 
ment. 


Contrapuntally 


IV. Two-part Writing 
CARL PAIGE WOOD 


Gl is: we wish to add one melody 
to another in counterpoint, or to 
compose two melodies simul- 
taneously, the foregoing summary of the 
principles of melodic progression applies 
of course to each melody as much as if 
that were the only one. Furthermore we 
must consider the mutual relations of the 
two, first as to intervals (pitch relations) 
and second as to rhythm (time relations). 
For the sake of simplicity we may at first 
disregard the second, my making the two 
voices or parts move in equal regular 
notes, except at the cadences. 

Since it is desirable in this simple style 
that each beat suggest a concord (major 
or minor triad) we will at first forego the 
use of the dissonant intervals (seconds 
and sevenths). For the same reason the 


thirds and sixths are more useful than 
the so-called perfect intervals, because of 
the latter the fifth fails to define the 





quality of the triad, the octave is still 
more ambiguous, and the fourth can 
imply no chord except in its second inver- 
sion or “six-four” position which is un- 
available here. The perfect fourth is to 
all intents and purposes a dissonance, and 
is only admissible when it can be treated 
like a dissonance, but the perfect fifth 
and octave can be used when the context 
is such as to make the harmony clear. 
The unison or perfect prime is of course 
treated in every respect like the octave. 
The lack of expressed color in these “per- 
fect” intervals tempts the listener (in- 
fluenced by the natural harmonic series ) to 
conceive each as a fundamental major har- 
mony, if not actually the tonic, so that 
the effect of two alike in succession (con- 
secutive fifths or actaves) is to snatch the 
mind rudely from one tonality to an- 
other. Moreover, one melody loses itself 
in servile duplication of the other. Hence 
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the term “perfect” applied to these inter- 
vals need not be taken too literally, but 
its applicability is based on the immuta- 
bility of these intervals in various scale 
forms, as compared with the alternating 
major and minor quality of other inter- 
vals. 

Having tested the usefulness of the 
various intervals for two-part work, we 
find a few important considerations gov- 
erning the succession of intervals as the 
two melodies proceed. To distinguish 
the relative direction of two melodies as 
they move from one one to the next we 
have four terms. In Contrary MorIioNn 
one moves up and the other down, as in 


A53. In OBL1QUE MoTION one is station- 
ary (either held or repeated) while the 
other moves as in A52. There is prac- 
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tically no difficulty to be anticipated in 
either of these.modes of progress. A 
caution against moving from a second to 
a unison in oblique motion may be use- 
ful a little later. 

When both parts move up or down, as 
in A51, the motion is called Srm1Lar, and 


= , | 


if in so doing they preserve exactly the 
same interval between them we have 
PARALLEL Motion as in A54. The last 





is to be avoided with all intervals except 
sixths and thirds, and even two succes- 
sive major thirds are under suspicion in 
the major mode. The only place they 
occur conjunctly in major is 4-6 to 5-7, or 
the reverse. Now the interval 4-6, or 
F-A in the key of C suggest most natu- 
rally the F major triad (F-A-C) which, 
however faintly, carries with it the asso- 
ciations of the key of F major, including 
the tone Bh. However when we hear 
immediately before or after this interval 
the interval G-B (5-7) in C major, as in 
D7a, we have a cross relation between the 


D7 
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B expressed and the Bh suggested. Futh- 
ermore the augmented fourth or “tritone” 
between the F of the lower part and the 
B of the upper part is somewhat obtru- 
sive. The same objections apply to the 
progression D7b between the interval F-C 
and the interval G-B. This explanation 
is offered lest the rules against the “tri- 
tone” be deemed entirely arbitrary. It 
must be born in mind that in two-part 
work every tone stands out clearly with 
no extenuating “inner parts” to soften 
the details, but still it is difficult for mod- 
ern students to feel the vehemence of the 
earlier writers on this point. In the 
minor (harmonic) mode adjacent major 
thirds will occur as in D7c only between 
5-7 and 6-8 (G-B to Bh-C in C minor) 
and a little thought will show that the 
cross relation of the tritone does not 
exist here. There is no objection to par- 
allel minor thirds, nor to alternate major 
and minor thirds (these are not parallel 
in the strictest sense), nor to consecutive 
sixths; but a limit of three or four is 
usually put on the number of thirds or 
sixths in immediate succession, lest the 
melodic individuality of the parts be lost ; 
see example A55. 








While avoiding parallel consecutive 
fifths and octaves (and of course fourths 
and unisons) we must also be wary in 
approaching one of these intervals in 
similar motion, making what are some- 
times called “hidden” or “covered” fifths 
and octaves. These are not invariably 
bad by any means, but are most question- 
able when both parts reach the fifth or 
octave by a skip. When contrary motion 
is available in approaching these inter- 
vals it is certainly preferable; note A57 
and As8. 
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We have then for our raw material 
almost unlimited use of thirds and sixths, 
with occasional fifths and octaves. We 
have four modes of motion, with a de- 
cided preference for contrary motion and 
a premonition of danger in the reckless 
use of parallel motion. Our melodies 


may begin with an octave, fifth, or third. 
They will most often end with the octave 
of the keynote since this is the ultimate 





























goal of every melody. Analyze carefully 


‘Mr. Gale’s model, A6r1, of this. style. 


Note each interval, and the interval 
which precedes and follows it. Notice 
the modulation scheme, which is standard 
but not unalterable. The Bh in the last 
phrase may be regarded as a chromatic 
tone in the key of C, but closely related 
to the next interval and producing an 
effective emphasis on the F (subdom- 
inant) harmony besides cleverly avoiding 
any suspecion of cross relation. Write 
two-part pieces, at first closely imitating 
the model, and later diverging in char- 
acter. At first it is easier to fit a melody 
under or over one already composed and 
used as a “subject.” Later it may be 
possible to conceive the two simultane- 
ously, but each must bear careful scru- 
tiny alone. 


St. Paul’s Successful Organ Campaign 
HARRIET GOLD ALLEN 


NOTHER investment in the interest of 
H municipal music was made by the citi- 
zens of St. Paul on the seventeenth of 
March. On that date a contract, amounting 
to nearly $62,000, was awarded the Skinner 
Company for a municipal organ to be placed 
in the Auditorium. At the present writing 
the specifications and location of the future 
instrument are all we have to offer, as no 
organist has yet been chosen to fill the newly- 
created position, and no definite policy as to 
concerts and their management has yet been 
formed. But the date of March 10, 1920, shall 
be golden in the memory of 30,000 citizens of 
St. Paul for many years to come, as that day 
marked the successful termination of the 
Organ Fund Campaign. We say 30,000 citi- 
zens because that number contributed to the 
fund, in amounts ranging from ten cents to 
one thousand dollars. The campaign received 
its initial impulse in this way: 

In December last, when Pietro Yon was in 
St. Paul, a group of local organists and music 
lovers entertained him at dinner. During the 
evening the subject of an organ in the Au- 
ditorium was discussed. The Auditorium had 
been built in 1906, at a total cost of $460,000, 
the funds being raised by popular subscrip- 
tion. At this time it was the hope of the 
musicians and music lovers of the city that 
an adequate organ might be installed, but 
the time did not seem ripe for the raising of 
the additional funds. The subject had not 
been allowed to die, however. The organists 
of the city, in particular, have been zealous 
in improving every opportunity to talk on 
the many advantages of a municipal organ; 
and that evening, preceding the Yon concert, 
was simply another opportunity. Fortunately 
the music critic of St. Paul’s leading news- 
paper was present and expressed much inter- 
est in the possibility of such an asset to the 


city. The following week he prepared an 
article on the subject for the music page of 
the Sunday issue, hoping in this way to feel 
the public pulse. His effort met with imme- 
diate success. The war was over, interest in 
local enterprises had already been revived in 
many ways, and the psychological moment 
for this project had arrived. 

So many of the leading business men ex- 
pressed themselves as realizing the need of 
an organ in the Auditorium, and the asset it 
would be as an advertisment of the city, that 
the Mayor appointed a Citizens’ Committee 
of One Hundred, composed of men and women 
in all lines of business and professional work 
to undertake the task of raising the funds. 
But no “drive” was necessary. Contributions 
began to pour in immediately. The Dispatch 
and Pioneer Press headed the list of contrib- 
utors with the sum of $250, and then pro- 
ceeded to give the project unparalleled pub- 
licity through its columns. The growth of 
the fund appeared in each morning and eve- 
ning issue in a front page column, from New 
Year’s Day to March 10th. The name of each 
contributor with his amount was published. 

The Citizen’s Committee stimulated the 
growth of the campaign by using contribution 
blanks and canvassing the large business 
blocks. All organizations sent in contribu- 
tions raised voluntarily by their members. 
Boy Choirs proudly added their bit to the 
whole; ‘“newsies” shared their savings with 
the Organ Fund; bank presidents and school 
children—all coéperated admirably to send 
this campaign “over the top.” 

During the early days of the campaign the 
Chairman of the Citizens’ Committee ap- 
pointed a Committee of Five to investigate 
the cost of organs and suggest reputable 
builders. This Committee brought in a re- 
port that $60,000 would purchase not only an 
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adequate organ, but a splendid, artistic in- 
strument as well. The contract was awarded 
to Mr. Skinner on March 17th, and the speci- 
fications accepted by the Committee show a 
very complete list of registers. Several of 
the prominent organists of the city were con- 
sulted before the final specifications were ac- 
cepted. 

The Auditorium is a most revolutionary 
structure and is the product of Reed & Stem, 
architects, of St. Paul, who have been granted 
a patent on the flexibility of the building, 
thus testifying to their claim that they have 
evolved something original and unique. Asa 
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as on a great hinge, a movable proscenium 
arch is put into place, a movable stage moved 
forward, and in less than one hour the per- 
formance of a drama can be perfectly staged 
in what was, sixty minutes previous, a great 
convention hall of ten thousand seats. 
From the practical aspect the building has 
proved a wonder. It has been used for 516 
entertainments in its first three years, with 
an attendance of 906,000 people, and left a 
surplus of $7,000. If other cities can equal 
this record they should boast of it broad- 
east. One of the most helpful signs visible in 
the horizon of our topsy-turvey civilization 





THE AUDITORIUM 
Showing the very pleasing theatre as one of the three different forms 
into which the epoch-making building can be readily changed 


theater the building seats 3,200 people and 
there are no pillars or columns to be seen 
anywhere. When used for exhibition pur- 
poses, the parquet floor is covered over, and 
thus is created a great arena surrounded by 
boxes and galleries which seat 6,000. When 
used for convention purposes the arena is 
provided with seats, and the auditorium then 
accommodates 10,000 people. The Auditorium 
is virtually cut in half for theater purposes, 
and a part of the side walls moved forward 


when the whole superstructure of society 
seems to be about ready to tumble headlong 
into the red stream of chaos, is the erection 
of such comunity centers as this; obviously 
the best elements of the population gather in 
convention in these great auditoriums, and 
if they only get together rrequently enough, 
the antidote for the foreignism that is eat- 
ing at the roots of American ideals will be 
found and applied with genuine American 
energy. 


American Organ Players Club 


JOHN M’E. WARD 


HE 30th anniversary of Philadelphia’s 
foremost organists association, the 
American Organ Players Club, has been 

in process of celebration by a _ series of 
notable events covering the period of time 
since May 25th when Hugh Goodwin of Chi- 
cago made a special trip from California, 
where he was concertizing, to play the guest 
recital at St. Clements church. Mr. Goodwin 
is one of the finest organ soloists in the West 





and his playing was well received by a large 
audience. 

On June 3d Charles M. Courboin played a 
recital at Wanamaker’s, made up entirely of 
— by members of the Club, as 
oliows: 


H. Alexander Matthews, Toccata Gm 
Edward Hardy, Prelude-Elegie (Mss) 
Henry S. Fry, Siciliano 
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Rolo F. Maitland, Concert Overture 

David D. Wood, Scherzo Bf (Mss) 

Stanley T Reiff, Bonne Nuit 

Russell ae Miller, Scherzo Symphonique 
Stanley T. Addicks, Berceuse (Mss) 
Philip Henry Goepp, Heroic March’ (Mss) 


At the close of the concert. the composers 
and Mr. Courboin met at the Musical Art Club 
and were entertained at dinner. Among those 
present beside the composers represented on 
the program were Alexander Russell, Percy 
Chase Miller, Nicholas Doughty, and John 
M’E. Ward, 

At the annual meeting and jollification of 
the Club held at Presser’s Hall on the eve- 
ning of June 7th the following Officers and 
Directors were elected: 

President—John M’E. Ward. 

Vice-President—Henry S. Fry. 

Secretary—Bertram P. Ulmer. 

Treasurer—Herbert S. Drew. 

Librarian—Jennis Carroll. 

Directors—Frederick Maxson, Rollo F. 
— Harry C. Banks, and James C. War- 

urst. 

The guest of honor was John Doane, organ- 
ist of the Church of the Incarnation, NY. 
who made a decided hit as a humorist. Wit- 
ness the following: 


Ode to the American Organ Players Club 
by the Celebrated Poet 
Professor John —, nig 0.S., P.D.Q., D.F. 
ete., 
“Dedicated with the A: ie s insults to his 
deadly and hated rival, Dr. Henry 
S. Fry, Esq.” 


Here commenceth to begin the 
Prologue 


There is a Club of Organists 
In Philadelphia, P.A., 

They are a grand and comely lot 
In orderly array; 

And o’er this group of organists 
A man keeps watch and Ward, 

To see that all are dignified, 
Honest and above board. 


Here endeth the Prologue and beginneth the 
de 


The overlord of all the bunch 
Had a party one June eve, 

There came an Organist from New York town 
Who had something up his sleeve. 


AMERICAN ORGAN PLAYERS’ CLUB 
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This Guy so tall came down the pike 
With information new 


- That Frytened all the party gay 


And smelled to Heav’n, 0 Phew??? 


He told about one bird, Hank Fry 
Who went to RUTGERS COLLEGE. 
And read a toast all wrote in Rhyme 
To show his classic Knowledge. 
This poem was an awful frost, 
The dinner closed in gloom, 
And bathed in tears, the people all 
Fled shrieking from the room. 
Now my advice to all you folks 
Who suffer under HANK 
Is to FRY his head in castor oil 
And douse it in a tank. 


Here endeth the Ode and beginneth the 
pilogue 
Dry country, ’tis of thee 
Land of root beer and tea, 
Thy name I love. 
IT loved thy rock and rye, 
I loved thy highballs high, 
I loved to pie my eye, 
Now, Heaven’s above. 


I love thy rocks and rills, 
I love thy mountain stills, 
Their names will ring. 
Now flows the ginger ale, 
Grape juice, near beer so stale, 
Gosh, I’d rather go to jail 
Than more to sing. 


But friends, the country’s dry 

Wipe now thy weeping eye, 
Calm thy sad heart. 

We'll drink the juice of cow 

And live on water now, 

Gosh, but this is rot, I vow, 
And we must part. 


Here endeth the Epilogue and beginneth the 
End 
Here endeth the end 


The music was furnished by the Misses 
Warhurst, Soprano and Contralto; Eric Halte- 
north, of the Philadelphia Orchestra, Violin- 
ist; with Messrs. Uselma C. Smith and J. C. 
Warhurst as Pianists. Many out of town 
members were present. The celebration will 
be continued in the fall by a combination con- 
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BOOM INUON 4 6 0s-e:c0cseeeuecd An Arcadian Sketch 
MMM ore 6 ose 8 4c5.0 4-8 el sa-eoud Allegro Jubilant 
MOO NANA NN 5 vos sca 40 16260040 5 0.4 laser @ agate wo aiacoe lves 
Rubenstein ....... Vas abi Kammennoi.Ostrow 
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LUCIEN E. BECKER 
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Anonymous...... Three American Folk-Tunes 
Klein, B. Oscar....... Dialogue Op. 32, No. 1 
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EVERETT KIN FOSTER 
1450—1700 

Hofhaymer ...... Fantasy “On Freidt Verzer” 
SCMONDE 6.5.5 0: 0:401058 9:45 Chorale ‘“‘As Jesus Stood” 
Schweelinck .....Fantasy in Echo Style 
SiS | Re ies ere nes ae arillon 
Buxtehude ....Prelude, Fugue and Chaconne 
DeWITT C. GARRETSON—East Aurora, N. Y. 
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TRCHOAMOWSEY 2..06060 60005 Andante Cantabile 
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GEORGE LEE HAMRICK—Oxford, Miss. 
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ee Morning Mood. Ase’s Death 
SORUMAUM: 6 o..:50.0.0:5-2 Traumerie and Abendleid 
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Macfarlane ...... Evening Bells. Cradle Song 
WEEE as ocssics ae eddie CR William Tell Overture 
DR. RAY HASTINGS—San Bernardino 


WSRNEr . 0.0000 Pilgrims’ Chorus, Tannhauser 

RPGS cis cerca s66g0d wees aa ge eaeeiss 
....The Swan. Nightingale and the Rose 

Mendelssohn...Spring Song. Wedding March 


Bach ...... Cathedral Prelude and Fugue Em 


.Pilgrim’s Song of Hope 


ne eee ee Humoreske 
Mascagni..Intermezzo “Caygalleria Rusticana” 
WIENS Siig oa Wee eedceneee @®....March “Aida” 


BERNARD JOHNSON—England 


Beethoven ........ Pianoforte Concerto Op. 73 
ON Re ee ere re Prelude and Fugue Em 
A Se: EN ie atc sear ven ORI E IER ee Deke Galliard Bf 
MPUMEAMERING << s crclandslnuie es 4.0166 ce See Sonata I Dm 
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FREDERICK C. MAYER—West Point Bizet Seguidilla 
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Tschaikowsky ......... Song Without Words Chopin siete WIN ais S wie Wines es ele Waltz. Polonaise 
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C. WHITNEY COOMBS 
“At the feet of the Master” 

ONG for high or low voice, based on one 
oe of the prettiest melodies this composer 
ever wrote. The song is very simple 
and is easy to sing, while its accompaniment 
is equally simple and easy; though these 
qualities enforce the spirit of the text rather 
than detract from the setting. In these times 
it is a rare thing to see an up-to-date publi- 
cation that reverts back to the good old 
standards of a beautiful melody, plain, sim- 
ple, natural harmony, and _ unmutillated 
rhythm; and undoubtedly there are still left 
a great many musicians who will use this 
song with pleasure to themselves; certainly 
the hearers will derive the maximum pleasure 

from it. (Boston Music Co.) 


“My Defender” 

NOTHER song for medium voice, with 
H violin obligato. In so far as melody 
goes, it is decidedly not up to the high 
grade of the other song; but it is simple and 
easy to sing, and those who have violins at 
their disposal will find it worth their while. 
The composer’s predilection for sudden modu- 
lations into unrelated keys is depended upon 
rather heavily—but that mannerism is his 
affair, and certainly does no single one of his 
compositions any damage; it is only in com- 
parison of a number of his works that the 

habit is noticed. (Boston Music Co.) 


HUGO GOODWIN 
At the Cradle Side 


a aw different, something new in 
Cradle Songs; and the newness is not ir- 

ritating, but perfectly natural. Whether 
the composition as it stands is an inspiration, 
or whether inspiration gave only the chief 
melodies and hard work had to account for 
the rest, makes little difference; the com- 
poser has succeeded in writing a genuinely 
new cradle song that merits a place in every 
organ library in the world. The very first 





chord contains no third but consists of three 
notes exactly a fifth apart, and when the 
melody enters two measures later it adds an- 
other fifth—four fifths. Chopin, Macdowell, 
and occasionally Ethelbert Nevin, were able 
to write into their music something unde- 
finable, something more than music; and in 
this little composition we seem to find that 
something more than music. True, it can be 
played on the piano about as well as upon 
the organ, and might almost give the sug- 
gestion that its composer was too intimately 
interested in the piano when it was being 
written, but it goes excellently on the organ 
and is so easy to play that it can be used by 
every organist; nor does it make demands 
for either a large or a modern organ. The 




















illustration shows adequately the charming 
texture of the first measures and gives the 
quaint and original mood of the entire work; 
the recapitulation brings this right-hand part 
into the left hand and adds a delightful mo- 
tive in the right hand here and there with 
true poetry. The middle section is a brief 
passage in four-four rhythm with interesting 
materials of its own well contrasted with the 
other sections. It is not very often we find 
a composition that is so meritorious and yet 
within reach of every player and every in- 
strument. At the Cradle Side is a gem that 
will be as delightful in a church service as on 
a recital program. (Ditson). 
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JEAN PAUL KURSTEINER 
“The Message” 

NTHEM for chorus, or possibly quartet, 
of with independent accompaniment that 
can easily be adapted to the organ 
effectively. Like all the other anthems of 
this composer, whose hand cannot be hidden 
from any careful reviewer, it is big in con- 
cept and independent in execution; there is 
no catering either to the church or the mu- 
sician, but both are faced fairly and squarely 
on an emphatic platform of religious and 
artistic truth. It opens with a solo passage 
for the high voices, as shown in the illustra- 
tion, in recitative style. The music as such 


ee 


may be found; 


— He may be found; 





Poco piu mosso 4:12 





Call ye up-on Him while He is near. 


Call ye -on Him while 
‘ Poco piu mosso é: 


allarg. 


has no compelling interest, therefore the 
hearer looks to the text—which the com- 
poser intended him to do from the very first 
note of the anthem. Then follows a mono- 
tone passage against florid accompaniment, 
with good effect, and the chorus proceed with 
its “Come unto me all ye that labor and are 
heavy ladened’’. This is rather simply writ- 
ten, harmonically rather than contrapuntally, 
as the rest of the chorus parts are. In every 
measure the composer is drawing attention 
not to his music but to his text, and he uses 
his vigorous music not so much for its own 
sake as for the nobler purpose of awakening 
in the hearer the consciousness that words 
are being sung, that the composer is trying 
to induce him to think about certain ideas. 
Insipid church music is not in line with the 
ideals of Jean Paul Kursteiner, and those 
who agree with him—and their number must 
be increasing enormously from year to year 
—will discover in his anthems a new voice; 
the voice of a man, discussing the problems 
of religion. And the anthems, though rather 
difficult in appearance, are not too difficult 
for any choir or choirmaster, providing there 
is present an earnest desire to do some- 
thing worth while in the world. (Kursteiner 
& Rice). 


GORDON BALCH NEVIN 
Festal Procession 

IGOROUS march almost military in char- 
V acter; not difficult to play and requir- 
ing neither large nor modern organ. 

The work is purely harmonic throughout and 
flows smoothly from beginning to end; osten- 
sibly it strives for its effects and is not 
involved in texture, and there is enough mel- 
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ody in it to make it pleasing to the average 
audience. The middle portion is well con- 
trasted and depends somewhat for its effect 
upon the accents obtained through its alter- 
nating half-note and quarter-note measures. 
The illustration shows sufficient of the open- 






































ing measures to give a reliable clue to the 
entire work, a composition we can recom- 
mend for all organists. (Ditson). 


CLARA B. TILLINGHAST 
“Festival Te Deum in B flat” 
F. gprews for four-part women’s choir, 
which for the most part makes demands 
only for concerted unisons or two-part 


sections. The text is well handled and there 
is no effect of monotony. The themes and 
melodies are_ sufficiently subdued to be 


strictly “churchly”’ and the piano accompani- 
ment is independent enough of the voice parts 
to add interest in itself. The Te Deum is not 
difficult and there is no reason why it could 
not be done by every mixed chorus; certainly 
it would be most exhilarating and add new 
vigor to an otherwise more or less monoton- 
ously persistent portion of the service. The 
illustration shows the opening measures for 


SOPRANO I 4 II 
praise Thee,O God; 


We praise Thee,O God; 
lol 
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Weac-kaow-ledge Thee to be the Lord, 











All the earth doth worship 
et > 
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the voices and gives a fairly adequate sug- 
gestion of the spirit of the entire work. 
(Ditson). 


STANLEY WINN 
“Softly the silent night” 

NTHEPM for chorus or quartet, with tenor 
solo and soprano-contralto duet; very 
simple and melodious and easy to sing. 

The accompaniment is mostly a duplication 
of the voice parts, though it adds an attrac- 
tive obligato in sixths to the opening tenor 
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solo. This opening solo is shown in the 
illustration. True, it is only a very simple, 


Soft-ly the ei- lent night — Fall.eth from God, On wea-ry 


wand-er-ers_. O- ver life's 


And as the stars on high— Light up-on. 


almost elementary melody, and the treatment 
given it by the accompaniment does not ren- 
der it any the more austere; but it is an 
appealing melody, and the choir that under- 
takes to make an effect with such an anthem 
as this, will have something the public can 
readily accept as a proper base on which to 
start. The chorus parts are not trivial, nor 
are they profoundly written, but they do 
show off the melody well enough, and the 
text, which could hardly stand a “profound” 
and scholastic rendering, is properly set to 
music; which, we take it, is the proper func- 
tion of music when words are concerned. 
(Schmidt). 


Organ Music Monthly 


HE April issue contains a Serenade by 
T Grasse, All Souls Day by Lassen, and 
Sur le Nil by Becker. The Serenade 
is not easy to play nor is it inspirational, 
though it would make a good postlude if not 
played too vigorously; it is an original com- 
position of some length by the blind violin- 
ist. The Lassen number is transcribed by 
Mr. Barnes and is made truly organistic, 
showing off the legato style to its best ad- 
vantage; it is simple and comparatively easy 
to play on even the smallest organ. On the 
Nile is an attempt at oriental moods, and 
the amateur organist might not find it easy 
to play. The reading portion of the Monthly 
is made up of a one-page tribute to the late 
Arthur Hyde by Miles Farrow, a page and a 
half of programs and notes, and a page and a 
half devoted to an article by the Rev. Dr. 
Alexander MacColl of Philadelphia, in which 
he gives his own experiences and impres- 
sions concerning the organ loft. One of the 
most important statements contained in the 
entire article is this: ‘“‘the greater part of 
the music should be cheerful.” This high 
class organ music monthly is published by 
the Boston Music Co. and edited by Edward 
Shippen Barnes, one of whose greatest serv- 
ices to the cause of church music would be 
to give emphatic vent to his own conclusions 
regarding organ subjects, taking the lead 
with his own pen rather than dispensing with 
definite leadership, or entrusting it to pre- 
carious writers, which amounts to the same 
in the long run. 





The May number contains possibly some of 
the best materials thus far presented. The 
Elegy by G. W. Chadwick is not very dif- 
ficult, and it is practical; there are many 
points of technical interest in it, and the 
themes are worth working with. Undoubt- 
edly the player would be able to give a good 
account of the time he should spend on its 
study. A Marche Heroique by T. Frederick 
H. Candlyn is the second number of this 
issue, and it also is practical music, though 
possibly somewhat more difficult to play than 
the Charwick Elegy. J. Sebastian Matthews’ 
article on the Organ Loft of an English Cathe- 
dral makes very interesting reading for those 
who delight to acquaint themselves with the 
practises of the organ world of England. 

The June number contains a Meditation by 
Lucien G. Chaffin, Prayer by Bertha Josephine 
Hecker, and A Joyous March by Leo Sowerby. 
These numbers are practical compositions; 
the Meditation tends toward the “modern” 
style of writing and is rather contrapuntal, 
though arpeggios are not scorned for a mid- 
dle movement. The Prayer is decidedly har- 
monic and opens with chord progressions 
which remind one strongly of Finlandia and 
the New World Largo. The March is simple 
and easy to play, and would make a good 
postlude for those who should take the time 
to learn it properly. 


New Music 


Avery, Stanley. “For all the Saints’; an- 
them for mixed chorus or quartet, with 
soprano solo and piano accompaniment 
strictly following the voice parts. (Ditson). 

Gliere, R. Prelude Cm, arranged for organ 
by Harvey B. Gaul; somewhat in the style 
of the Chopin preludes, with a melody against 
a repeated-chord accompaniment; moves 
slowly and is not difficult to play. (Ditson). 

Jarnefelt, A. Berceuse Em, arranged by 
Gordon Balch Nevin; melody against a syn- 
copated chord accompaniment; easy to play. 
(Ditson). 

Matthews, H. A. “Judge of the Just’; an- 
them for mixed chorus or quartet, with 
piano accompaniment duplicating the voice 
parts; easy to sing. (Ditson). 

Nevin, George B. “Vision of Thomas”; 
anthem for mixed chorus or quartet, with 
piano accompaniment following the » voice 
parts; easy to sing. (Ditson). 


A Precedent 


E shall not write for those who live 

inside the ring and who, having 
placed in it two or three idols, imagine 
this to be the whole universe, and an 
immutable universe at that. We shall 
not write for those who love temper- 
ate climates, lukewarm water, and rep- 
utations at fixed prices; we shall write 
for the others.—G. Jean-Aubry, Editor 
of the Chesterian. 
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News and Notes 


Personal Notes 


NOTE: The news pages had to be omitted 
from our May issue, but in the future they 
will be included regularly in each issue. In 
sending news items kindly remember that it 
requires about three weeks to prepare and 
print our magazine, and consequently if pro- 
grams and notices are not sent to us at the 
earliest possible moment, they will be more 
or less out of date by the time they can 
reach print. We are grateful to all who 
send news items for these columns. 


George Ashdown Audsley, the great inter- 
national authority on tonal and artistic organ 
matters, has recently recovered from what 
might have been a very serious illness; his 
physicians were able to give prompt relief, 
however, and Mr. Audsley’s health is rapidly 
approaching normal again. 


Marshall Bidwell, 


head of the organ de- 
partment of Coe College Conservatory, was 
born December 24, 1893, in Great Barrington, 
Mass., and made haste in his sixth year to 


begin his studies in piano, following nine 
years later with an introduction to the hand 
work of organ playing, acquiring an organ 
and choir under his own direction at the age 
of sixteen. After graduating from the New 
England Conservatory Mr. Bidwell took his 
A.A.G.O. certificate and later was appointed 
to his present position with Coe College, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, in which city he also is 
organist of the First Presbyterian Church. 
Cedar Rapids is one of our most progressive 
cities; its population is fifty thousand, but 





within a hundred-mile radius there are 
almost one and a half million people; its 
parks comprise about 200 acres; and in its 
enlistments in the army and navy during the 
war it is said to have stood first. Coe Col- 
lege estalished its Conservatory department 
in 1910, and in that year 76 of its 410 students 
were Conservatory pupils; in 1919 the Col- 
lege enrollment was 1179, 547 of whom were 
Conservatory students. The organ used for 
lessons and recitals is the Sinclair Memorial 
organ in the College Chapel; it is a three 
manual instrument of thirty-five registers. 
A. G. Colborn of Stapleton Parish, Bristol, 
England, gave another all American program 
as follows: 

Kroeger, Festal March 

Kinder, At Evening 

Nevin (G. B.), Song of Sorrow 

Stebbins (G. W.), Allegro Moderato 

Foote, Nocturne 

Parker, Fantasia 
Mr. Colborn deserves the heartiest thanks of 
Americans for .his genuine and practical in- 
terest in our organ works; we believe his 
record is unique in the British Isles, though 
Americans have very frequently given Eng- 
lish programs, 

Clarence Dickinson gave the dedicatory re- 
cital on the new organ in the Presbyterian 
Church of Rutherford, N. J., and gave his 
unique illustrated lecture on the Develop- 
ment of the Organ, in Amherst College, also 
giving a recital on the College organ. 

Clement R. Gale, one of the most prominent 
authorities on the contrapuntal and harmonic 
structures of music, and the author of the 
Counterpoint Lessons in our first volume, re- 
cently resigned his post of organist and 
choirmaster in New York, and has gone to 
the woods of New Hampshire for an extended 
and “strenuous” vacation—the first time in 
35 years when he has abandoned all activities 
in music for a complete vacation. Overwork, 
a habit with Mr. Gale, has been making its 
effects more and more keenly felt, and his 
many friends will rejoice to know that he 
is at last taking the complete rest he so 
well deserves. 

Philip James is being sent to France for a 
three-week engagement as conductor of one 
of Victor Herbert’s operas being presented 
there. 

Frederick C. Mayer, the well known organ- 
ist of West Point, exercises such a remark- 
able charm in his recitals that a young son 
couldn’t resist the temptation to attend one 
given June 14; however, the nurse would 
not allow him out of the house at so early an 
age, and the proud father was surprised with 
congratulations and the young son, when he 
returned after the recial. Both mother and 
son are doing nicely. 

Frank L. Sealy has been engaged for Lec- 
ture Song Recitals with Frida Stjerna in Dit- 
son’s Harp Room, New York; the first pro- 
gram opened with a group of folksongs and 
contained important compositions of Grieg, 
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Sjogren, Sibelius, Jarnefelt, and other Scan- 
dinavian composers. , 

Henry F. Seibert gave a recital in Trinity 
Lutheran Church, Reading, Pa., May 24, using 
a varied program including four American 
works of importance. < 

Ernest Prang Stamm gave a series of Sun- 
day afternoon recitals in the First Christian 
Church of Tulsa, Okl., with the assistance of 
various vocalists and instrumentalists; the 
programs were briefly annoted and included 
organ compositions of all schools. 

Josephine Whitney of New York has been 
engaged by one of Brooklyn’s better photo- 
play houses where she has a three-manual 
Miller organ and alternates with the orches- 


Yon to extend his visit in Norristown long 
enough to give a recital, making three in 
one week. And on May the 25th, 1920; he was 
again engaged by the original church for a 
recital, receiving a most hearty welcome from 
the musicians of the town, who were prac- 
tically all present. Norristown people gen- 
erally, and particularly her organists, have 
been greatly benefited and inspired by these 
recitals. Mr. Yon, his compositions, and his 
playing have left a very deep and lasting 
impression on the community. 


Professional Notes 
The Buffalo Guild presented DeWitt C. Gar- 











SINCLAIR MEMORIAL CHAPEL 
Coe College Conservatory, Cedar Rapids, Iowa 


tra in picture playing. Miss Whitney secured 
her appointment through Sidney Steniheimer 
with whom she coached for picture work. 

Pietro A. Yon has been having some ex- 
cellent successes during the season that has 
just closed; the following report from one 
typical American city is worthy of reproduc- 
tion: 

“Norristown, Pa., a town with a population 
of 40,000, has had the privilege of hearing 
Pietro A. Yon, organ virtuoso, in five recitals 
since May 5, 1919. Mr. Yon’s reception on 
the occasion of his first visit was so heart- 
felt, that in November he was engaged to 
play recitals on two consecutive evenings, 
playing to capacity audiences. The second 
recital in this occasion was made up of com- 
positions by Mr. Yon; a feat that could be 
successfully performed by very few contem- 
porary organists. The interest in this recital 
was very keen, the audience seeming to real- 
ize the importance of having the opportunity 
to hear the composer play his own works so 
inimitably. At the close of this recital, an- 
other church of the town prevailed upon Mr. 


retson, A.A.G.O., in a recital in the Kenmore 
Presbyterian Church, N. Y., May 25. 

St. Paul’s Lutheran choir, Allentown, 
Penna., recently gave a Sunday evening per- 
formance of Alfred G. Robyn’s “The Ascen- 
sion”, under the direction of Warren F. 
Ackor, A.A.G.O. 

The Michigan Summer School for Church 
Workers was held in St. Andrew’s Church, 
Ann Harbor, June 25 to July 1; Russell Car- 
ter was in charge of the Church Music sec- 
tion of the course. 

The Reading Choral Society (Penna.) gave 
Coleridge-Taylor’s Tale of Old Japan, and 
Massenet’s Narcissus, May 4, under the di- 
rection of Henry F. Siebert, conductor. The 
Society numbers 250 voices. 

Coe College Conservatory gave its annual 
May Festival on May 26 and 27, presenting 
four orchestral concerts by the Minneapolis 
Orchestra under the baton of Emil Oberhoffer, 
the orchestra’s conductor. 

The Mendelssohn Club, Spokane, Wash., 
gave a concert June 1, in the First Presby- 
terian Church, under the baton of its con- 
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ductor, Thomas Moss. The club numbers 22 
members and gave a program of attractive 
selections. 

It is reported by Musical Opinion of London 
that 19 churches are to be destroyed, includ- 
ing some of the fine examples of Wren’s work. 
The reasons are, as to be expected, to get 
money from the sale of the properties, 

The annual concerts of the Illinois Woman’s 
College Madrigal Club, an organization of 26 
voices, and College Orchestra, of 31 players, 
were given late in May, under the direction 
of Henry Ward Pearson, conductor. 

The Cambridge Summer School of Church 
Musie held its sessions this year in Wellesley 
College under the management of Richard G, 
Appel. The course included lectures on vari- 
ous subjects by many prominent New Eng- 
land oreanists, 





es 


THE THINGS THAT DID IT 
Pietro A. Yon inspects ’em and gives a smile 
of approval. Harry Sykes played the organ 
part, Pietro A. Yon wrote it, and Ronald 
O’Neil played the piano part. Incidentally, it 
was Yon’s Concerto Gregoriano 
Another organ-piano coneert was given by 
Messrs. Sykes and O’Neil in Norristown, 
Penna., using Yon’s Concerto Gregoriano and 
Boellman’s Suite Gothique, for the duet num- 
bers. The popularity of Concerto Gregoriano 
was increased by this second hearing. 
Emmanuel Choir, of La Grange, IIl., num- 
bering 82 boys and men under the direction 
of William Ripley Dorr, gave its final con- 
cert of the season June 5 in a program of 
church and secular music. The Choir has 
had a busy season of outside engagements, 
having been presented in 11 musicals out- 
side its own church. ‘ 
The Glen Ridge Community Vesper Service 


“ 


* 


in the Congregational Church of Glen Ridge 
presented a most attractive program under 
the direction of Fay Simmons Davis on May 
2, using the Schumann String Quartet for 
several selections; the entire program was 
made up of Haydn’s works. 

The Boy Choristers of the Flemington Chil- 
dren’s Choirs gave a song recital in the High 
School Auditorium, Flemington, N. J., under 
the direction of Elizabeth Van Fleet Vossel- 
ler, Director of the Choirs. The choristers 
were assisted by four members of the classes 
of 1911, 1914, and 1919. 

The Canton (Ohio) St, Pauls Choir of 53 
men and boys under the direction of Ralph 
a. Clewell gave a concert in the Courtland 
Hotel ball room, presenting an excellent pro- 
gram of church music opening with Hum- 
phrey J. Stewart’s Jubilate Deo in B flat, and 
closing with Handel’s “Hallelujah.” 

The Flemington Children’s Choirs cele- 
brated their 25th anniversary May 21, which 
was also the celebration of the graduation 
of the Class of ’20. Various prizes were 
awarded, and the services were participated 
in by the various organists and ministers of 
the churches of Flemington. A photograph 
of the ’20 class is presented in these pages. 

The DeLamarter Prize of $100 for an organ 
sonata by an American composer has been 
awarded unanimously to Harry Benjamin 
Jepson, of Yale University faculty. The 
judges were: Eric DeLamarter, Clarence 
Dickinson, and Frederick Stock. All unSuc- 
cessful manuscripts will be returned to their 
composers in due course. 

The Philadelphia Manuscript Music Society 
gave a program in the Walnut Street Pres- 
byterian Church, May 11, using manuscript 
works of Fred S. Smith, A.A.G.O., N. Lindsay 
Norden, Mus. Bac., Maxwell McMichael, 
A.A.G.O., Frances McCollin, Stanley Addicks, 
Rollo F. Maitland, F.A.G.0., Henry Fry, 


- A.A.G.O., and Isaac Barton. 


The Portland (Maine) Kotzsehmar Club 
held its annual meeting and banquet May 11 
when a varied program was presented, in- 
cluding selections by the Falmouth Instru- 
mental Trio. Dr. Latham True, the popular 
ex-president of the club, was returned to his 
former post much against his personal prefer- 
ences. (He secretly hopes to give so much 
work to the members to do the coming year 
that they will gladly relieve him of the re- 
sponsibility, and authority, of the office he 
has held so long, when the next election is 
held). 

The improvements in St. Peters Church, 
Canton, are progressing “more slowly than 
surely”,; but contracts have recently been 
let for some further improvements, including 
some real art glass, which will make the 
church one of the most attractive in the city. 
The Rev. Dr. A. B. Stuber is the moving 
genius of the many activities of this parish. 
The large Hillgreen-Lane organ, installed 
some years ago, is one of the most unique 
instruments ever specified for a church, and 
it is used with excellent codperation between 
pulpit and organ loft. 

The Society of St. Gregory held its National 
Convention in St. Patrick’s Cathedral, New 
York, June 1-4; the-chief subject under con- 
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sideration was the Gregorian Chant and many 
fine demonstrations were given in the Cathe- 
dral. This Society is the one great organiza- 
tion of Catholic organis.s and choirmasters 
in America, with headquarters in Philadel- 
phia; it publishes quarterly its own educa- 
tional magazine for the benefit of all those 
interested seriously in Catholic church music 
—the news features of this important maga- 
zine are a very minor consideration, most 
of the space being devoted to serious mat- 
ters worthy of attention. 

The Texas Guild presented a program of 
English music May 4 in Oak Lawn Methodist 
Church of Dallas, with the organ numbers 
played by Annette Black, Virginia Winfrey, 
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Dean—Alwyn T. Davies, A.A.G.O. 
Sub-dean—Arthur Meyer, A.A.G.O. 
Secretary—Ellen M. Fulion, A.A.G.O. 
Treasurer—David Charles Williams. 
Registrar—Morris W. Watkins. 
Librarian—Mrs. J. P. Burke. 
Auditors—W. S. Lowndes, Augusta Fritz, 
Frecerick Walbank, and Llewellyn Jones. 
The photopiay music to which Hugo Rie- 
senfeld scored his Criterion production, ‘‘Hu- 
moresque”’, gave New York musicians the 
best exhibition thus far presented of the part 
music can be made to play both consciously 
and subconsciously in the screen drama. The 
film, ““Humoresque”’, ranks with one of the 
greatest picture dramas ever made, and its 











xs LEMINGTON CHILDREN’S CHOIR 


The 1920 Graduating Class posed in front of the Choir Studio; last 
year the Choir graduated seventeen members 


Ada Sandel, Lloyd Huston, Januita Blair 
Price, and Martha Rhea Little. The program 
included compositions of resident Englishmen 
and Americans of English birth. May 31 the 


Chapter presented the following organists 
in another recital, in Ross Avenue Baptist 
Church: Grace Switzer, Martha Rhea Little, 


Alice Knox Fergusson, Katherine Hammons, 
David E. Grove, and Georgie Elizabeth Dow- 
ell, The program included one of the move- 
ments of Clarence Dickinson’s new “Storm 
King Symphony”. 

The Maryland Guild gave a service in mem- 
ory of the late Horatio Parker, in the Wal- 
brook M. E. Church, Baltimore, May 25, when 
20 churches of six different denominations 
were represented in the program. The music 
was all taken from the works of the late Dr. 
Parker, and included the anthems: 

“My soul doth magnify the Lord” 

“Before the heavens were spread abroad” 

“The Lord is my Light” 

“In heavenly love abiding” 

The organ numbers, played by Frederick D. 
Weaver, were: 

Festival Prelude 

Slumber Song 

Pastorale 

The Northeastern Pennsylvania Guild held 
its annual dinner and business meeting May 
24 in the Country Club of Scranton. Warden- 
elect, Victor Baier, Mus. Doc., was the guest 
of honor, and gave a most forceful and in- 
spiring address. The Chapter voted to send 


its Dean-elect, Alwyn Davies, to the Third 
National Convention in Oberlin. 
ing officers were elected: 


The follow- 


emotions are of such human qualities that, 
especially in the first half of the story, it 
impresses one almost as a sublime epic of the 
heart of mankind. As a stimulant to artistic 
concept, a genuine lesson in the artistry of 
interpretation of emotion at its best (that 1s, 
its unconscious) state, this production is to 
be recommended to every musician, every 
artist, every recorder or interpreter of life; 
and in all probability the film will have an 
extended run at the Criterion before it is 
sent across the country, though it is primar- 
ily the music setting which Mr. Risenfeld has 
given it, that makes it so valuable to the 
musician and artist. 

The John Wanamaker recitals in the Phil- 
adelphia auditorium by Charles M, Courboin 
includes to date about 30 recitals distributed 
over six series of weekly recitals, each series 
separated by a rest of several weeks. These 
evening recitals by Mr. Courboin are entirely 
distinct from the regular daily store recitals. 
Almost 200 compositions were used, with but 
a very few repetitions, and Mr. Courboin im- 
provised about 25 times, frequently on themes 
given by prominent Philadelphia musicians. 
The programs were attractively printed and 
contained program notes by Alexander Rus- 
sell, Concert Director of the Wanamaker 
auditoriums. One of the recitals was devoted 
to an exposition of the various tone colors 
of the organ. Mr. Courboin’s repertory, as 
varied and extensive as it is, shows a regret- 
table disrespect for American composers, only 
4 names appear who can be classed as 
Americans, and three of these are distinctly 
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English and Italian; which leaves only one 
performance of only one American. If reci- 
talists from other nations visit America and 
receive so cordial a reception at our hands, 
only common courtesy would demand that 
they acquaint themselves with at least a few 
representative American composers; and if 
recitalists cannot “condescend” to do this of 
their own volition, then the Concert Director 
and the Patron (who has done so much for 
the organ in America) owe it to their own 
self-respect as Americans to see to it. So 
much European rubbage crowds even the 
best musician’s repertory, that it would not 
hurt in the least to include even the most 
worthless American composition ever printed. 

The National Association of Organists holds 
its 1920 National Convention July 27-30 in the 
College of the City of New York, The reci- 
talists will be Samuel A. Baldwin, Alice R. 
Deal of Chicago, Frederic 8. Stiven of Ober- 
lin, H. Chandler Goldthwaite of Minneapolis, 
and a group of Philadelphians who will play 
in one program on the 27th, Henry S. Fry, S. 
Wesley Sears, Fred S. Smith, Frederick E. 
Starke, Rollo F. Maitland, Rena Gill, and 
Harry A. Sykes. Clarence Dickinson will 
give an illustrated lecture on the History of 
the Organ and its Development. Other speak- 
ers will be Mrs. Bruce S. Keator, Nicola A. 
Montani, Editor of the Catholic Choirmaster, 
James C. Warhurst, and Ernest M. Skinner. 
A Photoplay demonstration will be held in 
the beautiful Capitol Theater; and the Rivoli 
Orchestra with Firmin Swinnen will play the 
Widor-Adams Concerto arranged from the 
former’s Fifth Sonata, with Frederick W. 
Stahlberg conducting in the Rivoli. There 
will also be a joint conference with the Organ 
Builders Association of America, with S. E. 
Gruenstein, Editor of the Diapason, in the 
chair. 


Magazine Notes 

ERNEST E. ADCOCK returns to our col- 
umns with a brief sketch of a few French 
organ cases. Mr. Adcock is an enthusiastic 
collector of photographs and data about or- 
gans and would be very glad to receive 
photographs of cases or consoles; his ad- 
dress is 70 Dover street, Norwich, England. 
The reader will remember him from his for- 
mer article on Norwich Cathedral. His 
articles bring to his American friends the 
peculiar richness of the organ worlds of Eng- 
land and France, a richness all unknown on 
this side of the Atlantic. Mr. Adcock is a 
teacher by profession and interests himself 
in music only as a recreation. 

LATHAM TRUE, organist, composer, philos- 
opher, and, by natural inclination which he 
has never striven very hard to subdue, free 
thinker, gives in this issue some impressions 
of the church music of one of our composers 
whose music may safely be said to be sec- 
ond to no other church composer the world 
over. In his sequel to this article, which 
will appear in our next issue, Dr. True will 
deal with the later works of this composer. 


LOUIS VIERNE, the great French organ- 
ist and composer, whose music and personal- 
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ity are making new friends in America and 
England every day, was a most welcome con- 


’ tributor to our pages last month. M. Vierne 


does not discuss the problems of the student 
but rather the problems that have been thrust 
upon the world of musicians by present-day 
conditions. For this excellent article by M. 
Vierne we are indebted to Paul de Launay, 
Director of Howard College Conservatory, 
Birmingham, who has allowed us to charge 
him with the task of acquainting us better 
with the great men of France whose names 
are as well known and as greatly respected 
in America as they are in their heroic native 
land—the land that helped make America 
when America most needed a friend. 


The list of successful candidates for the 
Guild Examinations has been announced by 
Warren R. Hedden, Mus. Bac. F. A. G. O., 
Chairman of the Committee on Examinations: 


Fellows 
Donovan, Richard F., New York 
Fowler, Lillian F., New York 
Lawrence, Charles H., St. Augustine, Fla. 
Lucke, Katherine E., Baltimore 
Scherer, Frank H., Brooklyn 


Associates 
Albery, Howard I., Canada 
Ashurst, Mary, Eugene, Ore. 
Asper, Frank W., Boston 
Binns, William J., Philadelphia 
Butcher, Herbert M., Philadelphia 
Cook, W. Lawrence, Louisville, Ky. 
Ditzler, Henry M., Philadelphia 
Fields, Eleanor L., Norristown 
Gehrken, Warren H., Brooklyn 
Godfrey, Bessie E., Knoxville, Tenn. 
Griffenberg, Edith M., Philadelphia 
Johnson, Peter, St. Paul 
Love, Roxana B., Plainfield 
Maneely, David, Nova Scotia 
‘Morris, Margaret, Philadelphia 
Nicholas, Helen M., Philadelphia 
Pallatt, Mrs. Winfield D., Elkins Park, Pa. 
Pearce, Samuel W., New York 
Sheiman, Elwin A., Tilton, N. H. 
Siewert, Herman F., New York 
Stryker, Elsie G., Millstone, N. J.° 
Taferner, Theodore A., New York 
Thomson, Paul E., Detroit 
Timmings, William T., Philadelphia 
Vance, Helen M., Reynoldsburg, O. 
Weckesser, Elsa M., Rhinebeck, N. Y. 
Willard, Alfred R., Baltimore 





Wanted 


Second-hand reed organ of two man- 
uals and pedals, Must be in good con- 
dition. Give detailed description and 
price in first letter. Address W. S. C., 
care of THE AMERICAN ORGANIST, 
World Bldg., N. Y. C. 














My Best Organ Compositions vs. My Best Sellers 


Summary of the Symposium 


T. Tertius Noble 
Theme with Var’tions Toccata and Fugue 
Toccata and Fugue Solemn March 


HOSE who pride themselves in their 
T libraries of organ music will find in 
the results of our Symposium, conduct- 
ed through Volume II. and the first half of 
Volume III., suggestive material for addi- 
tions thereto. No library can be said to 
properly represent any composer unless it in- 
cludes several of the compositions the com- 
poser himself considers his best work, and 
also several of those of his compositions 
which have met with greatest popular favor 
and have thereby become his best sellers. 
The composers who participated in our Sym- 
posium include every name of importance in 
the world of American organ literature, and 
it is a matter of pride to be able to present 
so complete a catalogue. Any of the composi- 
tions mentioned can be secured through any 
of the publishers whose names and addresses 
will be found in our advertising pages; postal 
restrictions preclude our giving the prices of 
the various works for the convenience of our 
readers.—Ed. 
Rene L. Becker 
(Best) (Best Sellers) 
Sonata 3 Sonata 1 
Cantilene G Chanson du Soir 
Cantilene Ef Melody Elegiaque 
Charles Wakefield Cadman 
Legend F Meditation Df 
Caprice G Melody Folk—song style 
Rossetter G, Cole 
Fantaisie Symphique Ditto 
Rhapsody Ditto 
Meditation 
Harry Brooks Day 
Allegro Symphonique 
Romance (Suite) 
Roland Diggle 
American Fantasy At Sunset 
Concert Fantasia California Suite 
Song of Joy Springtime Sketch 
Clifford Demarest 
Aria D Cantilena Af 
Fantasia (duet) Sunset (Suite) 
Cantilena Af Fantasia (duet) 
Gottfried H. Federlein 
Sunset and Evening Valerie (Gavotte) 


Scherzo Pastorale Salvadora (Berceuse) 

Toccata Sunset and Evening 
Arthur Foote 

Suit D Suite 

Solemn March Festival March 


Cantilena Nocturne 

J. Frank Frysinger 
Nocturne G 
Benediction Nuptiale 


Gethsemane 
Laudate Domini 


Nocturne G Eventide 
Harry Benjamin Jepson 

L’Heure Exquise Caprice 

Pantomine Sortie Nuptial 


Ballade Wedding Song 
Orlando A. Mansfield 
Var'’tions Olden Style Alla Marcia 
Alla Marcia Pastorale Ef 
Pastorale Variations Olden Style 


Solemn March Solemn Prelude 


James H. Rogers 
First Suite 
Osear E, Schminke 
Elegy Marche Russe 
Charles Albert Stebbins 
In Summer 
The Swan 


Sonata Em 


George Waring Stebbins 
A Song of Joy Cantilena G 
A Memory A Memory 
Roy Spaulding Stoughton 
Egyptian Suite Persian Suite 
Fairyland Suite Chinese Garden 
Persian Suite Dreams 
crnest H. Sheppard 
Recessional Desert Song 
John Winter Thompson 
Pontifical March Adoration 
Intermezzo Romance 
Adagio Religioso 
Everett E, Truette 
Suite Fm 
Frank E. Ward 
Prelude Symphonique Humoresque 
Prelude and Fugue 


A Golden Rule 


Forget each kindness that you do 
As soon as you have done it; 
Forget the praise that falls to you 
The moment you have won it; 
Forget the slander that you hear 

Before you can repeat it; 


Forget each slight, each spite, each sneer, 


Wherever you may meet it. 


Remember every kindness done 
To you, whate’er its measure; 
Remember praise by others won, 
And pass it on with pleasure; 
Remember every promise made 
And keep it to the letter; 
Remember those who lend you aid, 
And be a grateful debtor. 


Remember all the happiness 
That comes your way in living; 

Forget each worry and distress, 
Be hopeful and forgiving; 

Remember good, remember truth, 
Remember Heaven’s above you, 


And you will find, through age and youth, 


True joy, and hearts to love you. 


—St. Peter’s Monthly, Canton, O 
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